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Correspondence 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


*.* We much regret that Henbury Manor, which formed our “ Country 


Home” of last week, was described as Henbury Court, and the seat of 


Mr. 7. J. Lennard. Henbury A\canor ts the property of Major-General 
Sampson- -Way, C.#., and has been in the possession of the Sampson family 
since 1027. We tender our sincere apologies to General Sampson-W ay. 

dhe Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
md descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their ASS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
he responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY Lave alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamts are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

The charge for small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., ete. ts 58. for 40 words and under, and 1s, for 
each additional 10 words or Tess. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


| 

| 

| | 
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| CHRISTMAS PARCELS. 
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N Christmas Eve a curious sight is to be witnessed by 
anyone who cares to pay a late visit to that part of the 

Central Market devoted to the sale of poultry. The 
purchases of the well-to-do have been made days before; even 
the City clerk has a fowl in his pantry, and is decorating his 
suburban villa with holly and mistletoe or making its walls 
resound to the music of carols. But it takes some of all sorts 
to make a world, and whatever subtractions are made, London 
always seems to have a huge remainder. It might be fancied from 
the crowd that it is a universal custom not to buy the Christmas 
dinner till the night before. The poultry seller knows these 
customers well. Not finely dressed, and yet not of the lowest 
section of the poor, shrewd, clear, hard, they are a typical 
product of the town. For a feed at Yule they have carefully 
saved, and the expenses are allotted with mathematical nicety— 
so much for a bird, so much for pudding and fruit, so much for 
the indispensable bottle. But the funds are not equal to the 
prices demanded. These are not customers for turkeys at 18s. 
ora guinea. ‘ That’s my mark,” you hear one saying, as he 
fixes his eye on a bird. Its price is, perhaps, 12s. 6d., and three 
half-crowns represent what he means to spend. Therefore he 
cannot carry the position by a frontal attack, but patrols up and 
down shivering in the cold though his coat is buttoned tight. 
He knows that unless it be snapped up by one of the more 
prodigal buyers, on whom he keeps a jealous eye, the prize will 
eventually come into his possession. For weeks the poulterer 
has been doing a roaring trade, but he is well aware that when 
he closes for the night that is the end of it. Until January 
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comes in he might as well close his shutters. Therefore he will 
make a brave attempt to clear out his stock. Ten o’clock 
sounds and the crowd is there, but business is slack. Those 
who buy at the normal price have satisfied themselves and 
departed. ‘* Half-a-crown off,” he cries, and trade is at once 
stimulated. A proportion of the onlookers have seen the 
coveted goose or turkey come within their means. But our 
friend still bides his time. The effervescence dies down, and 
the shopman, to brighten it up, is compelled to make a further 
reduction. This is done again and again till the last fat fowl is 
sold or the last customer walks off with his duck or chicken 
under his arm. Up with the shutters and out with the lights! 
Christmas is already an hour old. One is booming over the 
subsiding stir of the City. 

One might imagine that the demand of the town is satisfied 
in this way, but that is very far from being the case. Long 
ago it was an often-described scene, that of the stage coach 
galloping along the snowy lanes to London, laden with 
Christmas fare, hares, rabbits, turkeys, geese, and hampers of 
sundries. The traffic was slight compared with that of the 
railways of to-day. A vastly-increased number of people demand 
their poultry straight from the farm. It is the harvest time of 
the fattening establishment and the small holder. But these 
complain bitterly of the vast advantages for transmission enjoyed 
by some districts as compared with others. They have been 
taught to look for an exactitude and punctuality seldom found. 
If they wish to send a small parcel of rilb. or under, they 
have but to carry it to the nearest post-office, and they may 
rest assured that at a time known beforehand it will reach its 
destination as certainly as if it were a letter. But then the Post 
Office does not deal with packages of the bulk of farm produce, 
and recourse must be had to the railway. Here there are a 
number of companies, each with traditions and a way of its 
own. The majority of them give no special attention to this 
class of traffic. Senders cannot trust to a prompt delivery, and 
the charges are far from being either uniform or moderate. Yet 
it has been demonstrated in the most practical manner that 
service of this kind jis not only acceptable to the public, but 
most profitable to those who render it. We may take the Great 
astern Railway as an example. It is, no doubt, the most 
agricultural line in England, and yet its traffic has suffered 
little from depression, The reason is that those who shape 
its policy adapted it to the new direction taken by cultivation. 
They recognise, for instance, that not only at Christmas, but 
all the year round, there is a proportion of town-dwelling 
Englishmen who like to draw their supply direct from the 
soil, and also that the shrewder sort of farmers, instead of 
continuing to mourn over the fall in prices, were laying 
themselves out to meet this demand. A new business was 
springing up, and the directors were sufficiently wide-awake 
to see that their interest lay in encouraging its development. 
They invented, among other things, a cheap box, ranging in 
price from 14d. to 5d., according to size, and carried at 
a very low rate, with prompt delivery. Most surprising 
has been the alacrity with which these have been taken 
advantage of, and for Christmas-time especially how convenient 
they are. But go into a different part of England, and it ‘s 
speedily discovered that this facility does not exist, and its lack 
is a serious obstacle to the development of Ja petite culture. Up 
and down the country are many ladies who have recently taken 
to fruit growing and poultry farming. Usually they have a 
more or less considerable circle of friends in town, who are their 
best and most lucrative customers, and to whom they send 
regular supplies, with perhaps an extra quantity of home-grown 
produce, at Christmas-time. Only the cream of their profit is 
skimmed in the shape of heavy charges, or the business is 
unsatisfactory by reason of tardy carriage and uncertain delivery. 

The problem is how to reform this state of things, It is not 
a case in which that universal panacea, an Act of Parliament, 
can be expected to do much good. We are bound to assume 
that even railway directors are intelligent human beings, and 
conduct their business in what they consider the most remunera- 
tive manner. Compulsion is out of the question. Nor is it of 
much use to appeal to the finer feelings of their nature, and 
supplicate them to do something for a down-trodden industry. 
They do not profess philanthropy, and the shareholders would 
have a word to say if they did. Probably the most effective 
method ‘is to attack them in detail. The convincing argument 
co apply is that this is a profitable traffic. It involves practically 
no additional outlay. Trains are very seldom so heavily laden 
that a few boxes more make any perceptible difference. It isthe 
same at the’various termini. If the vans are already crammed, 
and fully employed, the time for adding to them has come at 
any rate; if not, the slight increase will, without expenditure, add 
to the earnings of horse and van. In railway matters it is ihe 
half-filled vehicle that does away with the profit, since it is as 
costly to man as one that has a full cargo. To represent these 
facts in their true light, and show, as is true, that they form the 
experience of the most successful goods managers, is certain to 
be the most persuasive form of argument. And it must be 
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remembered that important changes usually spring from one 
man’s initiative only. In a body of men there is no limit to the 
power of that individual who has firmly grasped an idea only 
dimly appreciated by his colleagues. As a rule, he has very 
little difficulty indeed in carrying them with him. To malea 
convert on your own line, therefore, is the first step towards 
getting a railway company to improve its arrangements. Of 
course, another difficulty arises when the carriage is. over two 
lines, with, in all probability, two distinct tariffs. But that is of 
less importance than might be supposed. Business of this kind 
is usually done with the town that lies nearest, and in nineteen 
cases out of twenty only one line is available. It is not always 
so, however. The fruit growers of Fenland, a body of growing 
importance, find that their best market is in Scotland. Whena 
dairy succeeds, it is astonishing to what a distance the fame of its 
butter extends. Railway rates form a very heavy toll in these 
cases, and we hope that pressure will be exerted to bring them 
within reasonable limits. As to our immediate subject, 
Christmas parcels from the country, ‘we imagine they mostly 
arrive in London from East Anglia, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. 
But were the cost of transit less, there are many who would send 
to their favourite Devonshire for Christmas fare. 


ce ae ewe 








ORACE abounds in quotations, all hackneyed, because 
they are the most apt in the world, which exactly fii 
the present somewhat dark situation. A°quam memento 

vebus in avduts servave mentem is perhaps the best of them. But 
the British public really hardly stands in need of the reminder to 
maintain its self-control at critical times. Another is S7 fractus 
allabatur ovbis Impavidum ferient ruina. In a word, the British 
public, which some morning paper was foolish enough to call 
apathetic the other day, has never been seen to such advantage 
as during this time of storm and stress. Not apathy but dogged 
and unflinching courage and resolution is the true explanation, 
and we note with gratification that the French Press, not usually 
disposed to flatter us, has been remarkably candid in its confessions 
of admiration. The really astonishing thing is that anybody 
should be surprised. We have our faults as a people, but, except 
when we smell injustice, hysteria is not one of them. 

All, from the Queen to her humblest subject, are moved by 
the same spirit. The Queen has postponed her Christmas visit 
to Osborne in order to be near the main body of her subjects. 
It makes no difference, practically, of course, for news can travel 
to Osborne just as fast as to Windsor, but in sentiment, and that 
of the kind which is priceless, it makes all the difference in the 
world. As for the stories of patriotism in the broken-hearted 
which might come if the secrets of the War Office were revealed, 
there is no end to them. Two, of which we have heard 
incidentally, are pathetic and inspiring 1n the highest degree. 
One of them relates to a gallant servant of the Queen, who, on 
learning from the War Office that two of his strong sons had 
fallen, wrote to thank the authorities for having given to them the 
opportunity of a nobledeath. The other is that of a widow, who, 
having lost her only son, wrote to say that her main regret was 
that she had not more sons to offer up in the same way. There 
is the old-fashioned ring of the true metal about both these cases, 
and there can be nothing much wrong with the race which has 
produced them. 

The response, too, of the colonies and of Canada has been 
magnificent, and it is the more precious because of the moment 
at which it comes. When Canada and Australia made their 
offers first, there were no doubt some ignorant persoms who 
thought that there was nothing much more than a pleasant trip 
waiting for dashing young fellows. Everybody knows now that 
the business awaiting troops which set sail for the Cape is stern 
and real, and—too often-—deadly. Yet this knowledge serves but 
to blow into a fiercer flame the military ardour of the colonists; 
and the best of it is that they are precisely the kind of trcops who 
are wanted for the work. Bold riders, accustomed to rough 
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country, and fine shots almost to a man, they make the finest 
light horse or mounted infantry in the world. 

Amongst our own Volunteers and Yeomanry, too, the spirit 
shown has been admirable. Of the former, it may be, a goodly 
number may be utilised for garrison duty, which is about the 
least exciting form in which to be asked to show patriotism. But 
we hold a distinct opinion that from bodies of sharpshooters 
selected from the Volunteers very valuable service may be 
obtained. This view would certainly not have been entertained by 
the military a few months ago, firstly, because more nonsense is 
talked about the shooting of Volunteers by persons otherwise 
well informed than upen almost any other subject. You hear 
the contemptuous critic talk of verniers and wind-gages as 
used by the Volunteers, and you picture to yourself an extensive 
apparatus. Asa matter of fact, no Volunteer uses a wind-gage, 
except that there are flags on the range to indicate the direction 
of the wind, which one can find out by wetting one’s finger any- 
how ; and the vernier is only a tiny instrument to secure 
exactitude in elevating and depressing sights. Then it is said 
that the Volunteer rifleman is liable to hang too long on his 
shot. So he is, when he is shooting in a match, and when he is 
permitted to wait for a good time. ut he can “ get off” quickly 
when he chooses, and it is commonly found that the best ‘ pot- 
hunters” are also the best team shots when volleys are fired. 





The real question which remains is whether the _fire- 
discipline of the Volunteers would stand the test, and the answer 
to that is that if the Boers, who are hardly ever drilled, are so 
effective as they are, either fire-discipline is more easily learned 
than is generally imagined, or it does not matter so much. 

This brings us to our main point in this connection. It is, 
as the Spectator says rightly, that the art of rifle shooting must 
receive a great dea] more encouragement in the future than it 
has received in the past. What we are learning now at a heavy 
price is that the mastery of the rifle is an infinitely more important 
matter than anything else, except courage, for infantry, and for 
courage our men can always be relied upon. More ranges, more 
facilities for obtaining practice and ammunition and the use of 
rifles—these are the crying need, and they must be obtained. 
The Spectator shall certainly have our cordial support in 
hammering away, and in hitting this particularly right nail on 
the head. 

Who first thought of giving medals to the soldier? 
Napoleon, with his knowledge of what men really care for, 
instituted the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and perhaps the 
soldiers’ medal was the recognition of Napoleon’s genius 
for encouraging the military spirit. Anyhali our humble 
privates are intensely keen, in their undemonstrative English 
way, on winning a medal. It means exactly as much to them as 
a C.B. or a star to wear means to a distinguished officer or 
civil servant. The hope of that medai makes the Reservist who 
has not yet earned one satistied to leave bis home. It trebles 
the pride with which the young soldier comes home when he has 
gained one, and it is a pride and consolation to their relatives if 
they are killed. The Government are now very carefui to send 
the medal earned by a dead soldier home to his ‘ people.” 
Those so won by the dead in the Tirah Campaign have been 
received. They will be the heirlooms of the poor. 

Readers ot the Spectator will observe that we have been 
fortunate enough to secure from Dr. Bussell, of Brasenose, the 
valuable plans for workmen’s cottages which he menticned ina 
letter to that journal. They are plans which, in our judgment, 
go a very long way in the direction of solving the most important 
problem connected with rural life. Meanwhile, a correspondent 
of the Spectator has attacked Dr. Bussell on one or two points 
which seem to us trivial. It seems that a bit of an old wall was 
included in one of them. As Dr. Bussell observes, anybody who 
knows anything of the expense of piecing knows that little 
would have been saved by that. Then the correspondent asks 
whether allowance has been made for rent of the land built upon. 
Of course it has not. The question is whether a landowner, 
having the land, can solve the problem, that is, can build a house 
which the labourer can inhabit, paying such a rent as to render - 
the investment reasonable. We regard the plans as possessed 
of the highest interest. 

Of what “excellent differences" the English breeds of cattle 
can boast is shown by the variety of purposes for which the 
most recent purchases of pedigree stock to go over seas have 
been made. For instance, in the islands of Bermuda coral rock 
is the main ‘soil,’ and does mot give pasture for large cattle. 
So five little Kerry cows and two bulls have been purchased for 
the islands, because they can live where large and lazy cattle 
starve on those rocky hillsides. The West Indies are importing 
prize Herefords to improve their beef, which is poor. New 
Zealand is buying prize Shropshire sheep, as being likely to 
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make the best quality of mutton. The Swedish Government are 
importing bulls specially selected for shorthorn milking herds. 
This is a broad hint to cur Royal Agricultural Show that their 
intention of striking out ‘all classes” for dairy cattle is almost 
unpatriotic. 

Our political relations with Germany seem for the moment 
good; it may therefore not be unpatriotic to give testimony to the 
excellence of the salmon ova that are ‘‘ made in Germany ” and 
sent to us from the Rhine. Indeed, it would be doing our own 
country bad service not to insist on their excellence—which gives 
the less excuse for the reprehensible sale of ova from any British 
river. The mere introduction of the foreign blood is no doubt a 
good factor, but the actual excellence of the ova themselves is not 
to be questioned ; and they seem to travel perfectly, and show a 
marvellously low percentage of loss in the hatch-out. The per- 
centage of loss of the ova under natural conditions must be very, 
very many times more than in the artificial hatcheries. 

Letters continue to come to the office of Country Lire 
concerning the very striking photograph of a flight of mixed duck 
which we published recently. One correspondent has got very 
near to the mark in a series of letters, which, unfortunately, 
do not lend themselves to publication. In his first letter he 
remarked that the wings of all the duck were at the same angle, 
which was contrary to the experience of his eye. The answer, 
put politely of course, was, so much the worse for the eye. Look 
at the finish of a race as depicted in an instantaneous photograph, 
and you will realise at once how much too quickly and too well 
the camera sees. In reply, our correspondent wrote to the effect 
that something might have happened to make the birds swerve 
suddenly. Something did happen. The ducks, after being 
flushed, became suddenly aware of a hawk hovering overhead. 


It is rather trying for “the green things growing” that this 
very severe snap of frost should follow immediately on such 
unusually mild weather. The result is that many bulbs, and so 
on, that were pushing up their heads above the ground must now 
be regretting their indiscretion. If Flora had not been so forward 
in the mild season she would not have had such a severe set back 
as she is suffering now. But there is a brighter side. During 
the last two winters we have had scarcely any frost; and, in 
consequence, the land has been very verminous—to use a strictly 
Parliamentary expression. Many insect nuisances will be nipped, 
no less than the green things, by this cold snap, and our fields 
and gardens will be the cleaner for it next spring. It will be 
interesting to see when the wasp population begins to recover its 
numbers. The year before last there were very many wasps; 
last year there were hardly any, although it was a good year for 
most of the insect race. We have never heard an attempt at an 
explanation that seemed in the least satisfactory of this strange 
disappearance of the wasps. How many seasons will it take 
them to recuperate their marauding forces ? 

It is often hard to see the causes that make certain wild 
species increase while others die out. There is no doubt that the 
starling is far more numerous than it used to be, but the reason is 
far to seek. Again, there is little question that squirrels are more 
in number than they were, and again the cause of the increase is 
obscure. The starling—except at certain seasons, when it harries 
the orchards—is a good friend to the farmer and gardener ; but the 
squirrel, though we forgive him much, cannot be held guiltless of 
the capital offence of gnawing bark off saplings. Efforts have 
been made to whitewash him lately, but they have been rather like 
those well-meant efforts of the historians to prove Henry VIII. to 
have been a good husband, and so forth—the public receives them 
with a grain of salt; so too the alleged innocence of the pretty 
squirrel. 

Wolves in France are by no means extinct, in spite of its 
dense population. The Minister of Agriculture has issued a 
report on the subject. Rewards for killing them are offered and 
paid annually, and last year no less than 197, including cubs, were 
destroyed. These wolves live, not in the mountains of the frontiers 
of Spain and Italy, but in the four central departments of the 
Charente, Vienne, Dordogne, and Haute Vienne. Only one 
wolf was killed in the Alps, and in the Pyrenees not one. Though 
they still hold their own in the central forests, their numbers have 
been immensely reduced in the last twelve years. In 1883, 1,316 
wolves were killed, and in the next year over 1,000. Since then 
the reward for killing them has been raised, and they are expected 
to become extinct. If so, their disappearance will be only 
temporary, for the French wolves are recruited in severe winters 
by bands coming from Central and Northern Europe. After the 
Moscow campaign the wolves followed the French from Russia 
to the Rhine, and in the severe winter of 1881 it was not safe for 
children to be out after dark in the forest of Fontainebleau. 


Otter-hunting is a fine sport, and we should be the last 
to wish to see an end of it; but for all that we do think that the 
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reckoning is a little astray that assumes—from the fact that the 
otter will help himself now and then to trout and salmon—that 
we are unquestionably doing a good service to the game fish by 
the otter’s death. The small number of otters k‘lled in a year’s 
otter-hunting is probably quite out of proportion to the sport 
that they give to dogs and men. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the otter’s main and favourite food is eels. It seems 
fairly agreed that these form the staple of its diet; and there is 
every reason also to think that no food is more acceptable to the 
eel, nosing about in the bed of the stream and guided largely by 
its sense of smell, than the ova of fishes. Under these 
circumstances it is evident that the death of the otter, meaning 
the life of many eels that it might have killed, means further the 
destruction of much ova which the eels are left to gobble up. The 
few fish that the otter would have eaten probably weigh lightly 
in the balance against those that might have grown from the ova 
that the eels will eat. Into such a strange tangle do we get 
when we begin interfering with the links of Nature’s chain. 


Those who have waited till late in the season before shooting 
their pheasants must have found some difficulty in keeping them 
within coverts in a year so rich in acorns and all kinds of berries. 
The cock pheasant is at any time of a roving disposition, and may 
be found far from home when his home is visited for the purpose 
of shooting him; but all pheasants are exceptionally prone to 
roam far when the hedgerows and oaks give them abundance of 
feed. This year that feed has been more than commonly 
abundant, and, at the same time, it has not been easy to shoot 
the pheasants early because the leaf clung on the trees so thickly 
until the autumn was pretty far through. For all that it has 
been a good pheasant year, and there should be a fine stock left. 


In some parts of the country it is probably not realised how 
severe a hold the influenza has in others; for it is very partial, 
although very general, in the localities that it is visiting. Quite 
one-half of the population of some of our villages seems to have 
suffered from it, while in many counties there are probably many 
villages that have not had a case. Its type this year seems 
remarkably infectious, but not as severe as formerly. 





A correspondent writes: ‘There is a good deal of the 
gossip passing in the smoking-room about guns, powders, and 
shooting affairs generally that has to be taken cum grano, and 
there is a class of shooter who is specially apt to blame his 
cartridges when the bird does not come down. [ut this season 
there certainly does seem a consensus of opinion that some of 
the wood - powder cartridges supplied by a certain firm ot 
celebrated gun-makers are by no means as smokeless as wood- 
powder claims to be, nor as it has been in former years. We 
have even heard of a man not being able to get in his second 
barrel in consequence of the smoke of the first. This is 
reminiscent of the old days of the black powder. It is a 
reminiscence that gives us suggestive thoughts at the present 
moment. We are disposed to wonder whether some loss of 
life might not have been spared our brave soldiers in South 
Africa if their powder had not been quite so modern and so 
smokeless. It is a great thing, no doubt, to be free of the 
former pillar of smoke that used to obscure the enemy from 
view; but, on the other hand, it surely must have been a 
valuable screen from the enemy’s fire. It is hardly to be 
thought that the Boers would have been so successful in picking 
off the officers if their aim had been obscured by the smoke- 
clouds of the days of black powder. The losses that we have 
inflicted seem to have been the work of artillery rather than 
of small arms, and in attacking entrenched positions, espe-ially 
since our gallant soldiers show such a zeal for getting to close 
quarters with the bayonet, it must needs, perhaps, be so. Under 
these circumstances it looks as if smokeless powder in the rifle 
cartridges were not an unmixed boon to the force that is making 
the attack.” : 





Our Portrait Illustration ! 














HE first page of our present issue shows the portrait of 
Lady Wolverton, the young wife of a young peer. Lady 
Wolverton is the daughter of the first Earl of Dudley, and 
the sister of the present Earl; but the Dudley peerage is of 
great antiquity notwithstanding, for it is traced to John of 
Sutton, who was summoned to Parliament in 1342. In the 
seventeenth century the fortunes of the House of Sutton were 
saved by the marriage of Frances, daughter of the. eighth Baron, 
to Humble Ward, an opulent goldsmith who served the needs of 
Charles I. and was raised to the peerage. Lord Wolverton, 
who was born in 1864, is the fourth peer of the great banking 
house of Glyn, Mills, and Currie. Lord and Lady Wolverton’s 
beautiful country seat is lwerne Minster House, Blandford. 
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ment have perceived the necessity of making greater 

exertions than ever in South Africa, and to that end they 
have appointed Field-Marshai Lord Roberts of Candahar, V.C., 
to the supreme command, with Lord Kitchener as his chief of 
the Staff. Neither of these appointments is to be construed as 
being in the nature of a slight to any of the generals whom we 
have in the field already; the two of them simply give 


ATE in time, and warned by serious reverses, the Govern- 


London Stere»scopic Co, 


expression to the fact now amply recognised by the Government, 
that they have undertaken a more arduous task than was 
anticipated at the outset. Misfortunes have been met by 
Sir Redvers Buller, by Lord Methuen, by. Sir W. Gatacre; 
but it is a common-place of military history that the greatest of 
generals, even a Napoleon or a Wellington, must meet with 
defeat on occasion. On the other hand, it is felt generally that 
our forces in South Africa, growing as they do in numbers every 
day, are so distributed and divided that they will be much the better 
for having one directing and controlling brain behind them. This 
brain is to be that of Lord Roberts, who goes out under circum- 
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THE RIGHT HON. FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V C. 
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OF CANDAHAR. 


stances of peculiar pathos, since the very day which saw his appoint- 
ment was also rendered sorrowfully memorable by the news that his 
only son had died the death of a gallant soldier. In the matter 
of years Lord Roberts is well advanced, for he is sixty-seven 
years of age; but years are a mere matter of arithmetic, and no 
man has ever possessed more vigour and activity of mind and 
body than belong to Lord Roberts at this moment. Also he has 
exactly the right kind of experience. Forty-two years ago he 


Regent Street 


went through the Indian Mutiny, far the most terrible experience 
which has ever been suffered ky this country, That was a good 
preparation for the kind of crisis which now prevails. Generally 
speaking he has seen,as-much fighting as any man in the British 
Service, but one particular experience, that which was acquired 
during the famous march to Candahar, is likely to have been 
the most useful for the present purpose. Another reason, and 
perhaps the best, for appointing Lord Roberts in this 
emergency, is that he is the idol of the soldiery. The British 
Army in general, and the rank and file in particular, believe 
in him implicitly, and his appointment will certainly. raise 
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the spirits of every soldier of 
the Queen in South = Africa. 
That he will be ably assisted 
by Lord Kitchener goes with- 
out saying. Lord Kitchener's 
genius lies perhaps more in 
organisation than in actually 
fighting, and it is of organisa- 
tion, and of the precise calcula- 
tion which leaves absolutely 
no room for error, that we 
stand in principal need in South 
Africa. The hearts and the 
sympathy of every Britis 
man and woman will be with 
Lord Roberts in the great 
enterprise upon which he 
starts with a heavy heart, no 
doubt, but with a firm and 
unflinching resolve. 


SPANIEL TRIALS 
AT HAVANT. 


T must be conceded by . 
any person familiar with 
the ways of dogs and the 





customs of sport that field W7. A. Rouch. WE WALK TO THE MEET. Copyright—"' C.L.”” 
trials of spaniels must always 

be difficult, and that judgment must always be hard to and he has very little doubt that his award of prizes would 
pronounce. Other field trials are comparatively easy. Coursing, be just and scientific; but no human power would induce him 
for example, is in the nature of a field trial. It is also subject in such a case to give the reasons which had_ influenced 
to rules as strict his judgment. 


as those of cricket The working of 
4d spaniels is a fine 
art, but it is 
doubtful whether 
it can be reduced 
to rules quite so 
precise as those 
which govern the 
coursing match or 
the performances 
of Don and Ponto. 
Nevertheless, 
these trials of 
spaniels are, from 
the point of view 
of the sportsman, 
a most excellent 
thing, and they 
ought to be en- 
couraged. In 
these circum- 
stances it is un- 
fortunate, to say 
the least of it, 


or bilhards or 
chess, and the 
marks earned by 
this greyhound or 
that may be 
counted up with 
ine same arith- 
metical certitude 
as the marks 
obtained by a 
candidate in a 
Civil Service 
examination. 
The only thing 
against coursing 
is that the intelli- 
gence of the grey- 
hound does not 
count, or rather 
counts against 
him and his 
owner. Exact 
rules also apply 





to the conduct of sii “is : that the stars in 
pointers and W. A. Rouch. THREE OF THE COMMITTEE. Copyright—"' C.L." their courses 
setters on stubble should have 
or heather. But when it comes to an affair of spaniels it is a fought against the recent trials in Hampshire. Nothing that 
very different matter. Speaking for himself, the writer would man could do to ensure success was left undone. Mr. b. J. 
not much mind playing the part of judge at a spaniel trial, Warwick had placed his shooting at Little Green, not very 


far from Havant, at the 
disposal of the Field Spaniel 
Club. When it came to a 
matter of drawing at the Bear 
Hotel at Havant, there was 
found to be a good entry. Mr. 
Harding Cox, who appears in 
the first picture, had taken all 
manner of trouble. He had 
even entered his famous Clum- 
ber, Beechgrove Bailie, a recent 
prize-winner at Birmingham, 
to show that success on the 
prize bench was not necessarily 
incompatible with workman- 
like quality. But, as our 
picture of Mr. Harding Cox 
and his dog shows, and as our 
other pictures demonstrate, 
the elements were unpropitious 
and the whole affair was 
wretched. December 12th and 
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whole world was fast bound 
in misery and iron. The 
hardy sportsmen started from 
Havant in sleety rain over 
roads which afforded the 
very worst of going. The 
higher they got into the 
uplands the worse grew the 
conditions. There was abun- 
dant snow, which had first 
thawed and then been frozen. 
After a while progress in 
vehicles became almost im- 
possible, and during the last 
two miles most of the com- 
pany hadto walk. Then, at 
Little Green, which should 
have presented a_ brilliant 
spectacle, there were very 
few people present and only 
two ladies amongst them. 
The tract of country over 
which operations were to 
take place was typical rabbit 
land, rough and_heather- 
clad; but it was also 
clothed in a mantle of snow, 
and those simple folk -the 
coneys had followed their 
usual course in such circum- 
stances. They were not 
lying out to give diversion 
to the sportsmen and _ the 
spaniels, but they were lying — Roach. 
in their buries, comfortable 

and warm. It was the sort of day when one would not 
have dreamed of going out shooting, except perhaps to 
look for a stray woodcock in a sheltered covert. So all the 
admirable arrangements of Mr. Warwick and the committee 
were almost frustrated, and the sport, such as it was, was of 
the poorest. Our pictures, however, have this one merit— 
they show what Englishmen, and a few Englishwomen too, 
will endure for the sake of sport, and they will certainly appeal 
to the sympathies of every reader. of Country Lire. One 
rosy memory alone remains from that wretched day. It is a 
memory of luncheon in tents at Harting Bottom, and of the 
generous hospitality of Mr. Warwick. After that came an 
eleven-mile drive from Hartirg Hill to Havant, feet wet, legs 
wet, fine snow falling. It makes one shiver to thin’ +f it. 


THE JUDGES AND 


™ ry . “ “ be 
SHOGTING. GOSSIP. 

-—r shooting has been going on briskly during the past week, 
and the result to the Londoner can be seen in the poulterers’ placards 

‘* pheasants cheap.” This means that, owinz to the love of shooting by 

the upper ten thousand and the expenditure of the money they cheerfully set 
aside for that branch of sport, the citizen of London is able to purchase a brace 
of fine birds at about one-fourth of the amount it has cost to breed 
and feed them. Time was when covert shooting was attacked as a mere 
wanton slaughter for the amusement of the leisured and moneyed classes. 
Its practical and 
useful side, there- 
fore,” cannot be 
too often insisted 
upon even to the 
masses. They 
now realise more 
clearly than thev 
once did the 
benefit conferred 
by those who 
provide them 
with a winter 
supply of game 
for their dinner 
tables at a price 
within the reach 
of ality thee 
cheap pheasant 
would) be im- 
possible except 
for the service 
rendered to them 
by the — once- 
maligned battue. 
Year after year 
the number of 
pheasants bred 


ing properties 
seems to go on 
increas.ng, the 
sources of supply 
being practically 


limitless, and the W. A. Rouch. 
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sport of covert shooting yearly pre- 
gressing in popularity. The supply 
of the game, therefore, is more 
likely hereafter to increase than to 
diminish, while all antagonistic 
feeling to the pheasant shooter 
entirely dies away. But for his 
care and outlay in breeding there 
would be great danger of the 
pheasant becoming scarce indeed, 
for with wild birds diminishing, 
along with the disappearance of 
the districts suitable for them, 
rearing becomes all the more neces- 
sary if good sport is to be shown. 
Resides, it is now recognised, 
even by the man in the street, that 
instead of the great increase oi 
pheasants on-all the noted  pre- 
serves leading to increased ease 
in the shooting of them, it calls 
for even greater nerve and skill 
than ever it did before. Marks- 
manship at least of a high order is 
now absolutely necessary, and that 
embraces good judgment, steady 
nerves, and clear eyesight, as well 
as lengthened practice. The crack 
covert shot desires the importation 
of as much difficulty as possible 
into the bringing down of his 
pheasants, numerous and_ easily 
found as they are. The higher 
and faster they are sent over his 
head the greater his pleasurable 
excitement in the knowledge that 
the slightest loss of nerve or mis- 
calculation on his part is certain, 


MR. B. J: WARWICK. Copyright however deadly his weapon of 


attack, to entail the escape of the 
fast-flying bird. The better the generalship in the coverts the more difficult 
the shooting, the more exciting the sport. 

In these days the greatest critics of covert shooting are some of the shooters 
themselves. We occasionally hear their remonstrances against being place at 
the disposal of the head-keeper, whose power of assigning places to the guns is a 
temptation io place the wealthiest gunners at the best stands. There is some 
reason, too, intlem. The entertainer of.a shooting-party should be prepared 
to undertake some personal trouble in ensuring that justice is done to all his 
guests. Where the places on the different beats are all numbered there is very 
little trouble in placing the guns s» that all may have their turns. 

There is every likelihood of two new British sporting powders being placed 
on the market next season. One would have thought that there was very little 
room for additions to the numerous explosives with which sportsmen are now so 
weli served, NEVIS. 


Interesting Tree Growths oa 
in English Parks. | 
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N many an English park the most interesting tree is not the 
old oak or the weather-beaten yew, but some kind in 
which the branches have developed a strange fancy to dif 

down to the earth or to assume some quaint form. | This depar- 
ture from normal conditions cannot be satisfactorily explained. 
We know that 
life of all 
kinds exhibits 
a tendency 
sometimes to 
forsake the 
ways of 
Nature and 
burst into 
curious 
shapes, gener- 
ally offensive 
and ugly, 
sometimes 
even beautifui 
and imposing. 
There are 
many in- 
stances of 
forest trees 
behaving in 
the way 
revealed by 
those __repre- 
sented in the 
accompanying 
illustrations. 
In the one 
case, the elm 


fae 
in Ragley 
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stems have, so to say, sprung 
from the one root, and this 
abnormal development is far 
from common. More curious 
still is the beech tree on 
the left-hand corner of which 
a branch of the main trunk 
has joined to a sucker or 
root and has_ sprung up 
again, so that the other 
shoot is nearly as large as its 
parent trunk. 

We have seen a_ beech 
tree with its lower branches 
rooted in the ground and grown 
up again to form a forest of 
stems. This is a_ noble 
example of the beech, with an 
enormous spread of branches 
and remarkably + cil-propor- 
tioned, but where a few shoots 
develop quixotic. behaviour 
the results are less picturesque. “en 
Of course the _ illustrations i Oe 
represent trees of abnormal 
growth, “ freaks,” if one may 
so describe them, differing 
from the wart-like protuberances from the roots of the 
deciduous cypress when by some pond or lake margin. This 
appears a natural condition of growth, and has a weird effect in 
the garden landscape, on a clear moonlight night especially, 
when these dark knobs remind one of the strange spreading 
gnarled roots of the trees fringing rivers in the tropics. 

If one observes carefully when walking through the parks of 
England many curious trees may be occasionally noticed. The 
writer remembers an old hawthorn tree, probably at one time 
split by lightning, yet rot divided quite to the base ; but that is 
not the strangest feature, for a birch tree had established itself 
between the two trunks, a curious association of things of vastly 
distinct aspect. Probably this strange brotherhood arose from 
some soil having lodged in the base of the thorn and a seed of 
birch carried there by the wind or birds. The birch had become 
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well establishe1, roots descending through the thorn stem, and 
become, in a sense, independent. Many of the quaintest tree 
curiosities have occurred through seed of other things having 
germinated in parts of trees near to them, and this is the reason 
of the unusual picture of trees established in old castle and 
mansion walls, where the seed has found an agreeable home in 
some chink or cranny. 

Curiosities in plant life are seldom pleasing, and scarcely 
to be encouraged when one finds seedlings of other trees 
in places were they were never intended to form a_ per- 
manent home. One rejoices in the: natural beauty of tree 
and shrub, and its effectiveness in the landscape, not in 
any distorted or unnatural straying away from a normal condi- 
tion. When some noble beech perhaps spreads its branches 
over a large area of ground, and the lower stems dip down and 
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root into the soil, then spring 
up again to form a cordon of 
small trees around the parents, 
the result is gratifying. From 
observation we think the beech 
is more given to departing 
from its normal character than 
English trees in general, and 
though we admire its straight 
silvery stem and_ branch 
spread, such specimens as 
we have described are 
neither ungainly nor ugly. 
Our illustrations display by 
no means an unsightly phase 
of eccentric growth. 


In the Garden. 


Tue Way ‘tro Grow LONG-STEMMED 
ROSES FOR GRACEFUL EFFECT. 


\, NE phase of Rose culture is 
() gaining in popularity. It is, 
in a measure American, and 
every country of the world can give 
one new thoughts and ideas of the 
way to use the beautiful things in 
Nature. Rose blooms with short stems 
are sufficiently familiar ; they are seen 
in the home and at the exhibition, 
and for generations this system of 
arrangement has been tolerated. But 
it cannot be too widely known that 
Roses may be readily obtained 
with growths from 15in. to 18in. 
in length, clothed with their beau- 
tiful foliage. Our American friends  V@S2ARUCiME 
are great advocates for long- 
stemmed Roses, and it will be interest- 
ing no doubt to 1eaders of COUNTRY 
LIFE to know how they are produced so freely. It is not unusual for 
specimen flowers of a Rose called American Beauty, but more correctly 
named Mme. Ferdinand Jamain, at Christmas-time to realise as much as 
a dollar and a-half apiece, cut with 4ft. of growth. This may appear 
unnecessary, but we here know how beautiful a flower is upon a stem 18in. 
to 2ft. in length, and these bring the retailer from 1s. to Is, 6d. each during 
the months of February and Maich. As a plant can be purchased for about 
half this sum, or even less, it is obvious that the production of flowers of this 
description is remunerative. In giving a few hints upon this subject we will 
treat it from the market grower’s aspect, and private individuals can of 
course adapt the method according to the facilities at their disposal. 
THE AMERICAN SYSTEM’ OF CULTURE. 

The majority of American growers devote a house or houses to one 
variely. Few kinds are grown, the principal being American Beauty, The 
Bride, Bridesmaid, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, The Meteor, Perle des Jardins, 
La France, and Ulrich Brunner. There are nearly seventy establishments at 
Madison, New Jersey, devoted to Rose forcing, one grower alone having as 
many as 15,000 plants of American Beauty. They are grown chiefly upon 
their own roots, although many still adhere to the Manetti stock. This is 
distinct from our practice, as here the favourite stock for Tea Roses under 
glass is the Briar, the Manetti, except in a few cases, proving a failure. 
There is no reason, however, why we should not adopt the own root 
system. A remarkable fact in relation to the American methods is that 
these long-stemmed Roses are ctiefly grown upon benches, and in about 
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4in. of soil. Under these benches are pipes, and placed in the centre of 


the house with a path on each side. This provides plenty of head room 
for the plant. Everything is well carried out, no detail being considered too 
trifling; the soil is prepared a year beforehand, a top spit from a good 
meadow being selected. This is thrown together, one part of cow dung 
added to three parts of soil, and the manure is entirely absorbed by the time 
the material is required. As before mentioned, only about gin. of soil are 
used upon these Lenches, but the plants are dressed with Lone meal, as 
required. Many growers use solid beds with a row of 4in. pipes running 
through them, and these beds are employed for such plants as are to be 
preserved for two or three seasons; but as a rule the Rose plants are kept for 
one year only, then destroyed. 
AFTER PLANTING THE ROSES 

they are maintained in growing condition, October and November are impor- 
tant months, and the temperature must be carefully regulated. When the plants 
have obtained a firm hold of the soil a high temperature is maintained—not less 
than 60deg. at night, and from 65deg. tc 80deg. by day, according to the 
weather. In the matter of climate American rosarians have an advantage over 
us, at least as regards forcing. To produce Rose flowers in midwinter here is, 
we consider, a great achievement, considering our many sunless days. Roses 
revel in sunlight. About two months are allowed from the time of pruning the 
plants to the flowering period; for instance, a house of the variety Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria that is in flower at Christmas would be dried off for a few 
weeks, and started again in February, in order to be in bloom again by Easter. 
This drying-off is essential. Supposing a house of plants is to be forced a second 
year, the Roses are gradually deprived of water, beginning during the latter 
part of June, until the beds are quite dry. Then the plants are carefully 
watched, in case they show signs of shrivelling. Syringing always takes place 
daily, and in very warm weather is repeated. If shrivelling begins, a little water 
is given, but not sufficient to start the buds, and by the middle of August the 
plants are ready to prune, All, except. the strongest growths are removed, 
and shortened to within 6in. or 8m. of the bed. A thorough watering is 
given as soon as the cuts have healed, then all loose soil removed, and a 
mulchin: of half new soil and an equal quantity of manure afforded. Air night 
and day is provided until the foliage appears hard and green. 


A FREAK OF NATURE. 
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Own Roor PLANTS ARE USED, 
and this is important. It will be interesting, doubtless, to know that the 
cuttings are made from the best wood that has flowered, and they are inserted 
in January and February. The cutting is about 6in. long, with three eyes, end 
the large growers have propagating houses built at the north side of the forcing 
section. Here again benches are employed about 4ft. wide, furnished with 
bottom heat, the bench being qin. deep, and a 1oin. board put on edge round 
the side. The boards at the bottom are 6in. thick, and placed about }in. apart, 
to allow of free drainage. The cracks are covered with moss, or wood-wool and 
coarse crocks, then fine crocks are paced until there are about 2in. of drainage. 
These crocks are levelled and beaten firmly. On this 2in. of coarse gritty sand 
are placed, made very firm, and one good watering given, when the soil is 
ready to receive cuttings. A cut is made with a sharp knife, the cuttings 
inserted, and pressed firmly with the fingers ; then a good watering is given with 
a fine rose can. Good wood is selected for cuttings. Such wood as is gathered 
with the flowers always makes excellent cuttings, provided that it does not 
become dry. Once a day, at least, syringing is done, and the sand never 
becomes dry. The cuttiags are put about I}in. apart in the row, with a space 
of from 2in. to 3in. between the rows. The bottom temperature is from 65deg. 
to 70deg., with a temperature at night of 55deg. Shade is given for a few 
days with old newspapers, and the cuttings reot in about three weeks. Then 
the practice is to pot off into 2in. pots, using good loam, which, if very heavy, 
is made lighter with the addition of sand, avoiding, however, manure. The 
cuttings are kept in the same temperature, and made sturdy by affording plenty 
of space and light; they are not allowed to become pot-bound. They are 
shifted into other pots as required, and the plants are planted out into benches 
during April and May. We have given these details because so much interest 
has been aroused of late in the American way of growing Roses to give iong, 
graceful stems. One need hardly remark that for bold effects these Roses are 
unsurpassed, especially if a variety is used by itself, not mixed with other kinds. 
TWELVE Roses To GROW WITH LONG STEMs, 

Those who intend to take hints from the American way should begin wjth 
any of the following varieties, all possessing fine colour, freedom, and fragrance : 
Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Caroline ‘l’estout, 
Captain Hayward, General Jacqueminot, Mrs. W. J. Grant, A. K. Wil.iams, 
Alfred Colomb, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Merveille de Lyon, and Baroness Roths- 
child, this last-mentioned variety being, however, without perfume. 

A New TEA Rose. 

A correspondent sends us a note about a new Rose which may interest 
our readers. Its name, however, is terrible, sufficient to overwhelm the flower, 
and if the variety proves a good addition, it is to be hoped a rechristening will 
take place: ‘I thought the readers of Country LirE might like to know 
about a Tea-scented Rose called Frau Geheimrath von Boch, If the name 
can be overlooked, this Rose cannot fail to become popular. It has sprung from a 
good kind, namely, Princesse Alice de Monaco, and partakes of some of the 
characteristics of the latter, notably in the creamy tinge to the flowers and the 
exquisite carmine shading. But what is most interesting about Frau von Boch 
is the charmingly shaped buds. These are, as it were, twisted up just below 
the point, then the petals spread outwards, somewhat in the way of the buds of 
Anna Ollivier and The Bride. - The carmine shading appears on the edges of 
the outer petals after the manner of Marie Van Houtte ; indeed, one would take 
it for a bud of the latter were it not for the finely-pointed form. It is a 
constant flowering kind, and, like the parent, sweetly fragrant. If our German 
friends continue to send us such, Roses as these we shall welcome them, but 
let us hope they will give their productions some simple name that everyone can 
remember.” 

THE DOUBLE-FLOWERED SLOE. 

The Blackthorn or Sloe is as familiar in the hedgerow and wood as the 

Hawthorn, byt its double variety is not frequently seen in gardens, due may be 
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to its slow growth. Many things, however, must be waited for, and when 
once established they remain a joy for generations. Prunus spinosa flore-pleno, 
to give the double Sloe its full name, is one cf these, and if care is taken in 
transplanting there will be litile risk of failure. In March the shoots are white 
with blossom, so densely crowded as to almost envelop the black bark; the 
contrast is decided and beautiful. As each-flower is about half an inch across, 
it requires 30 vivid imagination to realise the snowy whiteness and charm of 
a bush in full flower on a March day, before the great host of flowering trees 
and shrubs have ventured to put forth either leaf or blossom. The double Sloe 
was first discovered wild in the South of Europe, being found near Tarascon, 
but those great gardeners, the Chinese and Japanese, knew of its worth, and 
used it in their gardens with great effect. Those who intend to plant a group 
should get young vigorous shrubs, not old ones, and once planted leave them 
alone. 


CLEMATISES—EVIL OF GRAFTING. 
It is our firm conviction that no trees or shrubs should be grafted unless 
We have lately received several complaints 


under exceptional circumstances. 
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about Cletsatises dying for no appa‘ent reason, soil and position be ng favourable, 

3ut the way in which the Clematises are grafted is the root of the evil. They 
are grafted upon the roots of C. Vitalba or Viticella, and the result is either the 
stock dominates the scion or the companionship is not agreeable and the graft 
succumbs, ‘The great point is that one can dispense entirely with grafting, 
as Clematises may be easily propagated by cuttings or layers. Cuttin’s may be 
struck very soon, as new growth will soon be starting, and it is the young 
shoots seen upon plants early in the year that form suitable material. When 
about 6in. in length take them off with a little heel attached to each, and insert 
them in round small pots, filled with light soil ; indeed, treat them much as one 
would any soft-wooded plant. The young plants will soon become established, 
and one’s troubles as regards grafting are at an end. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man, 
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IX.—THE PRINT ROOM 
E propose to bring the present series of articles to a 
\ / fitting close by giving the collector an introduction to 
the national collections of prints and drawings that 
are carefully preserved for the public use and enjoyment at the 
British Museum—collections that, in some respects, are unsur- 

passed by any other cabinet in Europe. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings dates back to the 
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ADAM AND EVE. 
(Realised £410, May, 1892.) 


By Albert Durer, 1504. 


year 1808, when the collections, scattered throughout the library, . 
were brought together to form a separate department under the 
Keepership of William Alexander, an artist of some distinction, 
who had accompanied Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China in 
1792-94. Since Alexander’s day six officials have presided over 
the destinies of the Print Room, the present Keeper being Mr. 


OF 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Sidney Colvin, who, as an expert, enjoys a high reputation on 
the Continent and in America, as well as in England. 

For many years the prints were housed at the north-west 
corner of the building ; but when the White Wing was erected at 
the south-east angle, about fifteen years ago, accommodation was 
provided to meet the requirements of the ever-expanding Print 
Department, and the move was effected in 1885. Two years later 
—to be exact, on June 23rd, 1887—the handsome Students’ Room, 
which has been specially photographed to illustrate this article, was 
opened, and it will bear favourable comparison with any similar 
room in Europe. It is excellently lighted from the top and by 
side windows, and for dark and foggy days a sufficient electric 
light installation has been provided. To this room go more than 
6,000 students annually to consult the collections, and their many 
and miscellaneous needs are as far as possible met. An air of 
quiet pervades the place, so that the visitors can prosecute their 
enquiries and pursue their studies under the most favourable 
conditions, receiving the best help the officials can give them. 

Although the Print Room itself is fully furnished with 
cabinets, wherein are stored many thousands of prints and draw- 
ings, it must not be thought that all the collections find house- 
room in this one saloon, for there are other rooms where prints 
are stored, and, besides, there are the officers’ private studies. 
Owing to the rapid growth of the department, however, every 
available nook and corner has to be utilised for the storage of 
the prints, and the housing of the riches will become a serious 
problem in the near future, which will have to be faced. To 
make the full extent of the department known, we must mention 
the very fine exhibition gallery that has been specially fitted for 
the display of the treasures possessed by the department. The 
preparation of an exhibition for this gallery requires great 
thought, and is a work of much labour and care; and each series 
of prints or drawings is allowed to remain on view for about 
three years. The gallery was first opened in 1888, when an 
assemblage of Chinese and Japanese paintings was exhibited 
such as had never before been seen in the Western world. 
This exhibition was succeeded by a display of water-colour 
drawings, chiefly English, and mostly acquired during the present 
Keepership. Then followed a selection of drawings by old 
masters, from the extremely important collection formed by the 
late John Malcolm of Poltalloch, to which allusion will be made 
later, and at the present time a complete series of the etchings of 
Rembrandt is on view, of an all-round excellence that no other 
cabinet in the world can surpass. 

The departmental staff is not a large one, and when it is 
remembered that, besides satisfying the needs of the thousands of 
students, there are many thousands of items to be added to the 
collections yearly, and that each of these items requires to be 
registered, stamped, placed and indexed, it will be understood 
that the officials do not spend an idle time. And, further, when 
the reader learns that comparatively recently a collection of 
some 13,000 sketches and prints by George Cruikshank was 
bequeathed to the department by the artist’s widow, while only 
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two years ago the almost appalling number of about 150,000 
book plates (ex libris) were bequeathed by the late Sir Wollaston 
Franks, he will still better realise the amount of work that has 
to be dealt with. 

The collections have been augmenting, by gift and bequest, 
at an ever-increasing rate as the century has advanced, and 
many have been the nation’s benefactors. Besides these two 
channels of acquisition, Parliament allows an annual grant for 
purchases; but as the sum at the disposal of the Keeper is 
comparatively small, while the number of desirable items that 
come into the market is great, the competitors at the sale-rooms 
are numerous, and the purses of the Continental and American 
buyers are deep, it will be seen that the department is very 
severely handicapped. Still, should anything very exceptional 
arise, there are the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Her 
Majesty’s faithful Commons to whom a final appeal for funds 
can be made. Usually these gentlemen are hard of hearing ; 
but one of the last acts of the late Liberal Parliament was to 
turn a sympa- 
thetic ear to the 
cry of the 
Trustees of the 
British Museum 
and grant 
£25,000 for the 
purchase of the 
almost incom- 
parable private 
collection of 
drawings and 
engravings 
formed by the 
late John 
Malcolm, to 
which reference 
has already been 
made. Largeas 
this sum may 
appear, experts 
have no_ hesita- 
tion in saying 
the collection 
would have 
realised much 
more had it been 
brought to the 
hammer. 

Many people 
believe that by 
virtue of a Copy- 
right Act, similar 
to the one for 
books, the 
Museum claims 
a copy of each 
print as it is 
published. But 
there is no such 
print Copyright 
Act, and the only 
means of adding 
to the collections 
are, as stated, by 
purchase, _ gift, 
and bequest. 

The almost 
uncountable 
number of items 
possessed by the 
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artists’ own handiwork: drawings, etchings, engravings, and 
lithographs, and (2) prints in all styles after the pictures, etc., of 
artists, 

Besides the general collections there are special ones brought 
together to supply the constant requirements of the public. First of 
these is the exceedingly rich and valuable collection of portraits 
of personages of all times and of all countries, Occidental and 
Oriental. That of English celebrities alone fills 153 portfolios 
and cases, and the portraits are grouped according to the 
various classes of society, from the highest to the lowest. Here 
the student can examine the features of the Sovereigns of our 
country from Alfred the Great to Queen Victoria. He can make 
acquaintance with the flower of the aristocracy, with the clergy 
of our land, with the statesmen, soldiers and sailors who have 
helped to build up our Empire and have died in its cause, with 
men of literature and professors of law and of science, and with 
the artists who have afforded us the means of enjoying the 
presentments of these people of the past. Or we can turn to 
the lower rungs 
of the social 
ladder and look 
over the portraits 
of mountebanks 
and jugglers who 
have earned their 
livings at shows 
and fairs, or of 
highwaymen and 
criminals who 
have terminated 
their careers at 
Tyburn. 

Then we can 
devote attention 
to another special 
collection and 
examine the 
prints that have 
satirised the his- 
torical and social 
events and move- 
ments for several! 
hundred years, 
all erranged in 
chrorological 
sequence. To 
this _ collection 
come historians 
in search of side- 
lights on the 
events and times 
upon which they 
propose to write. 
Again, much 
curious informa- 
tion may be 
gleaned from the 
great collection 
of playing cards, 
which is by far 
the most impor- 
tant in the 
country, and can 
be equalled by, 
perhaps, only one 
similar collection 
on the Continent. 
Besides these 
collections, which 
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preserved in 
between 7,000 
and 8,000 receptacles—portfolios, albums, cases, etc.—and these, 
as they are required, are brought for the use of the student. 
The department also possesses a reference library of between 
2,000 and 3,000 works on art, which the student can freely 
consult. 

It was by no means an easy task to arrive at the best 
way of arranging and grouping the various possessions and 
collections, and it is surprising the number of visitors who think 
the prints should be arranged to suit their individual wishes 
and needs. This is especially the case. with magazine article 
writers, who, having prepared their articles, go to the Print Room 
and expect to find groups of prints or drawings that will suitably 
illustrate them placed ready to their hand without any trouble 
of searching. 

First of all, the prints and drawings are grouped into 
schools—Italian, German, French, English, etc.—and to the 
artists of each school is assigned an index. Then each school is 
sub-divided according to the various classes of work—(1) the 
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illumination on 
the events of the 
past, there are those of historical prints (British and foreign), 
which are in constant demand. Another most interesting and 
curious collection is that of engraved fans, brought together with 
much pains and presented to the department by the late Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber. 

April 21st, 1880, was a very unusual Wednesday in ‘the 
history of the Print Department, for on that day one of the rooms 
of the Museum was converted into an auction mart, and a number 
of duplicate prints were offered to the highest bidder, to provide 
the funds required to purchase the very important collection of 
views and plans of Old London that had been formed by Frederick 
Crace. This collection, which requires sixty portfolios to contain 
it, was considered too great a prize to escape the Museum net, 
and so exceptional efforts ‘were made (and successfully made) to | 
secure it. The prints are constantly being asked for, and are of 
inestimable service to the public, for in them can be studied the 
growth and development of this huge metropolis from as far back 
as the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
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The public little know how much they are indebted to the 
Print Room of the British Museum when they read their books 
and magazines (whether illustrated or not), when they attend 
lectures, or even when they listen to sermons. 

The 6,000 students who annually pass some of their time at 
the tables in the apartment so successfully shown in our 
illustration comprise people of all walks of life—from Her 
Majesty’s Cabinet Ministers to the hard-working artist who, 
perhaps, finds it difficult to make both ends meet. Authors 
go to seek materials for their books, publishers to find illus- 
trations for the works they are about to issue, painters for 
authorities for the settings of their pictures, and theatrical 
managers and actors for hints as to the costumes they should 
use. It may almost be said that nothing of importance 
occurs in the country but it sends visitors to the Print Room, 
whether it be a Royal marriage, a historical controversy, a 
military tournament, or a jubilee. At the time of the Diamond 
Jubilee the department was invaded by those who took part in 
the memorable costume ball given by the Duchess of Devonshire, 
who consulted the collections so that their historical dresses 
might be quite accurate. 

And besides the visitors just named, there are the bond fide 
students of prints who go to increase their knowledge of the world 
of engraving, to train themselves in the essential qualities of ¢ood 
prints, and to examine specimens in a brilliant state of preser- 
vation. Among these are to be found many foreigners whose 
industry and studious habits .are very noticeable. Many 
amateurs take prints of their own with them and ask permission 
to compare them with the specimens possessed by the depait- 
ment. To give the student who has never visited the Print Room 
a slight idea of the richness and fulness of some of the individual 
collections, let us call to mind a few. The specimens of early 
Italian nielli and engraving excel those in any other cabinet in 
the world ; the engravings by the early German masters are in 
the very front rank of importance; the unrivalled uniformly 
high standard of excellence of the Rembrandt etchings we have 
already alluded to; the etchings by Dutch and Flemish artists 
contained in the well-known Sheepshanks collection are as good 
as any other museum can boast ; the Hogarth engravings require 
twenty cases to hold them; the prints after the immortal Turner 
demand the services of twenty-seven portfolios and cases; the 
prints after Sir Joshua Reynolds take up twelve ponderous 
albums; while at the time of writing the various collections 
of English and foreign mezzotints occupy no fewer than 105 
albums and cases. 

The custom of “ grangerising '’ books—that is, of collecting 
prints of all kinds that will illustrate a literary work, and placing 
them as accompaniments of the text—has of late years come 
again extensively into fashion; and it is a custom that has much 
to recommend it, as it gives a direct purpose to the amateur in 
ais work. - When the prints have all been brought together, the 
usual plan of procedure is to cut the book up into separate 
leaves and to inlay them into sheets of paper of a size equal to 
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that of the largest of the prints that will be used, then to mount 
the prints upon sheets of paper of the same size and place the 
prints opposite to the pages they illustrate, and then to bind 
the whole into convenient volumes. 

The Print Department possesses several works that have 
been most elaborately ‘ gran- 
gerised,”’ including Clarendon’s 
“History of the Great 
Rebellion,’ Whitelock’s ‘* His- 
torical Memorials of the Years 
1625-60,’’ and Pennant’s 
‘‘Account of London.” The 
first two were bequeathed by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester 
in 1834, and the last one was 
compiled and bequeathed by 
J. C. Crowle. The Clarendon 
is comprised in eight large 
heavy volumes, the Whitelock 
in two, and the Pennant in 
fourteen. Besides these works 
the department possesses two 
valuable “ grangerised”’ copies 
of Byron’s ‘* English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” 

We have said that many 
writers and publishers go to 
the Print Room in search of 
materials for their books; and 
in order that the “finds” may 
be turned to the best account, 
the Director of the Museum, 
under certain conditions, grants 
permission for prints to be 
photographed that they may 
be reproduced as book illustra- 
tions. Fifteen years ago it 
was only an occasional event 
for a print or drawing to be 
photographed; but with the 
improvements in photographic 
reproductive processes the 
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work has extended until now the entire time of one of the staff 
is taken up in satisfying the requests of photographers. 

Generally speaking, the department is weakest in the work 
of modern artists. As arule, the Trustees do not purchase prints 
by (or after) living men, believing that either the artists or the 
possessors of modern prints will present or bequeath specimens to 
the nation ; and many artists inight follow the excellent example of 
the late Samuel Cousins, who, one day in 1872, went to the 
Museum and made the nation a present of an almost complete set 
of his mezzotint engravings. 

In this brief and necessarily cursory way we have endeavoured 
to place before the amateur some of the advantages and possi- 
bilities that the Print Room holds out to him. But no amount 
of description will compare with a personal acquaintance; and 
should the collector wish to avail himself of the opportunities 
thus thrown open to him, let him apply by letter to the Director 
of the Museum for a student's ticket that he may pursue his 
studies, and let that application be supported by the recommen- 
dation of a householder, when in all probability he will be put 
in the way of obtaining admission to an art cabinet of the highest 
importance, where he may gain a knowledge of prints such as 
no other institution in the country can offer. 

ALFRED WHITMAN. 
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~T was a typical autumn day, sun and shower alternating, 
] and gusts of wind scattering the yellow leaves. But our 
West of England farm is cosily situated among its acres of 
orchards, on whose half-stripped boughs a few red-cheeked 
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apples still hang, though most have been picked or blown on to 
the grass. The sheltering hill at the back has grown dark and 
wintry in appearance since the tempestuous rains of a few nights 
ago almost stripped the copse by which it is topped. Some of 
the tree boughs resemble torn banners with their remains. of 
withered red foliage. There are, however, no tasks more 
. popular than those of the autumn season. Hands were short, 
both at the threshing and the potato digging, so that old people 
were employed; but the farmer is a hearty man of the old 
school. He let them fill the great pot used for boiling swedes 
with potatoes, and added a joint of beef from a beast that met 
with an accident, so they made quite a feast of the occasion, and 
he very kindly added a liberal allowance of home-made cider to 
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BUILDING THE CHEESE. 


wash it down; ‘clean drink " they said it was, the truth being 
that the common sort was exhausted by the harvesters and 
haymakers during the long, hot, and thirsty summer. The 
preparations for the new make were carried out with something 
of the joy inspired by the vintage in sunnier France and Italy. 


So far it had consisted of gathering apples. To some extent this 
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was done by rough-and-ready means. There are a number of 
trees in the field and wayside hedgerows where fruit is reserved 
for ordinary cider. The labourers who like their cider hard and 
of the highest possible alcoholic strength prefer this brand. 
Chey gather the apples by the simple method of belabouring the 
trees with long poles. But the farmer will not permit them to 
do this with his choicer fruit. He has it carefully picked and laid 
in heaps on the grass to mellow. At last, however, it is ready, 
and two men carry A BusHet or Apptes to the mill. There 
is much tasting of them, in which cheerful assistance is given by 
the farmer’s younger children—a girl of ten and two boys of 
nine and seven respectively. The old ciderist pronounces the 
fruit fit and good. He has superintended operations of the same 
kind for forty years, and is one of the drollest characters about 
the place. Doubts have been expressed as to whether in the 
course of that period he has ever been sober for two consecutive 
days, yet he has a clear eye, white teeth, and a capital digestion— 
ali due, he says, to cider. 

The mill is an old-fashioned stone one, of which the motor 
power is an old horse that has been so often engaged in similar 
work that practically it ‘‘ goes of itself,” though a boy is present 
to give it an occasional reminder. Seven baskets are emptied in 
before Dobbin gets the word to start; then the great stone 
wheel begins to revolve, and the apples, pips, rind, and all, are 
crushed to a pulp. Certain French experts hold that the pips 
should not be included, as they give an acrid flavour to the 
beverage; but our ciderist hates all new-fangled notions, 
especially if they come from ‘them furriners,” and vows that 
cider made without pips is tasteless. He believes in a good 
crushing, and will not let the pulp be removed till he knows by 
feeling it with his fingers that it is quite smooth. The next step 
is BuiLpDING THE CHEESE; in other words, raising a heap of pulp 
so that the juice may be squeezed out. Here, too, the dogmatic 
old man insists on having his way. Young experts are all 
against the use of straw or reeds, and substitute in their place 
Manilla cloths. But nothing will induce him to change the 
method he has been accustomed to. So the “cheese” is 
built up, first a layer of pulp, then a covering of reeds, 
then another layer, and another cover, till at last there stands 
before us THE CueEsre CompLetep. In the next place we have 
a man coming to cut away the rough edges and remove the 
superfluous reeds; this is called TrimMiING THE CHEESE, which 
is, of course, not needed when cloths are used. The next 
step is to force the juice out of the pulp, or, as it is called, 
PRESSING THE CHEESE. We do it by the comparatively slow 
process of applying weights, but in some large factories strong 
hydraulic pressure is employed. There are many who agree 
with our ciderist, however, that here the older fashion is the 
better, as a quick and forcible expulsion of the juice drives some 
undesirable ingredients into the cider. The juice that comes first 
always makes the best drink. In plant of recent construction 
the must drips from a spout into a wooden trough that conveys 
it to large open vats holding from 300 to 600 gallons. Our 
purpose is, however, served by an ordinary cask, from which the 
juice is removed by Batinc Out. When the pulp is squeezed 
dry the husks are thrown to the swine, who delight in them, as 
do cows also. 

It will be seen that at our farm we stick to the old plan of 
using hand labour, even to the extent of having the must carried 
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away in buckets, whereas the modern tendency is to do all things 
by machinery, to run the liquid in long conduits, and pump 
it from one vessel into another. The same thing is true of 
fermentation. Since M. Pasteur discovered the yeast plant and 
Dr. Koch invented microbes that you cultivate in gelatine, many 
old practices have been revolutionised. The farmer’s eldest 
daughter goes to a dairy school, and is quite positive that cider 
should be treated on the principle applied to butter. The 
Danish method of producing uniformity is first to Pasteurise 
and then add living organisms. That is precisely how 
very scientific people treat cider. They Pasteurise the 
juice, or, in other words, they raise the temperature to from 
140deg. to 160deg. Fahr. This kills the yeast germs found 
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on the skin of ripe fruit. When this is accomplished they 
add to the liquor some of the artificial ferments discovered 
by Dr. Koch, and thus produce a cider of uniform quality. Our 
old cider maker is not nearly so keen on uniformity as is the 
young lady from the dairy school, 
and the father, if truth be spoken, is 
not altogether on the side of his 
daughter. Therefore the must is 
put into large strong casks to 
ferment, and become in a natural way 
good cider. Strangers who visit our 
farmhouse for the first time are 
agreeably surprised and delighted 
when a jug is brought out. They 
invariably declare they never tasted 
better. If they are competent to 
judge, the farmer will often send for 
his cider maker to hear its praises 
sung. But it does not make him 
vain. ‘*My father, he made cider 
for a score o’ year,” he says, ‘and 
I’ve been at the job for twice as 
long. It would be a_ stroardinar 
sarcumstance if folks from college 
could tell me what I didn’t know. 
Your health, sir!” He deliberately 
empties the mug that has been 
offered, nods his head in approval, 
and with a ** That bé rare stuff, it be,” 
and a touch to his forelock as antique 
as his general get-up, takes his leave. 
For the guest who is an old 
friend there are in the cellar bottles 
of cider that have been there from 
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in twenty has gone wrong. They offer the best possible 
cestimony that the old man does not speak altogether without 
warrant. I]l-made cider will not keep. 


“Making” a Hunter. 


\' YHILST reading advertisements of horses for sale 

we often come upon the words ‘made hunter.” 

Although this term is often somewhat loosely 
applied, when genuine it adds very materially to the value of 
certain horses. In fact, in the case of particular animals the 
price obtainable for them would be almost, if not quite, doubled 
if their would-be purchasers knew that they were really made 
hunters. Take, for example, a well-bred five or six year old 
horse of gooa shape and make, and up to weight; if such an 
animal was a perfect performer he might be worth as much as 
300 guineas, while a similar horse that had never seen hounds or 
knew little about cross-country work might only fetch half that 
sum. Having shown the difference in value between a made 
hunter and one that is wholly or partially unacquainted with his 
business, let us go on to discuss the best mode of training a 
horse so that he may become a good mount when ridden 
to hounds. 

At the present day it is generally agreed, we believe, that 
the earlier in life we begin the training of the young—human 
and otherwise—the better are the results obtainable. The most 
important qualification for a hunter to possess is that he 
should be a good jumper; and this part of the education of a 
horse that is intended to figure subsequently in the hunting-field 
can be started long before he leaves his dam’s side. This fact is 
often lost sight of by breeders, but the method adopted by the 
more thoughtful among them is as follows: We will suppose 
that mare and foal are turned out in a grass-field, at the least 
exposed corner of which there is a shed. This latter is used not 
only as a plave of shelter in wet and stormy weather, but in it or 
near it they receive every day a certain quantity of oats or other 
similar food. Both mare and foal soon begin to look out 
for the daily visit of the man who brings their rations, and as 
soon as they see him they gallop off to their feeding- 
place. When they get accustomed to this procedure, a fence, 
very low to begin with, should be placed round the shed, so 
that to obtain their corn they are compelled to jump it. At 
first gorse should be used entirely in the making of the 
fence, for the foal will soon realise how prickly it is, and therefore 
leap it instead of scrambling through it, while should he fail to 
clear the obstacle he will do himself no material injury. As 
time goes on the fence should be stiffened gradually and 
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heightened, until.as a two year old he will have to leap a strong 
and fairly high ‘artificial hedge in order to seek shelter in the 
shed or to obtain the food which he has now learnt to 
regard as superior to grass. This plan we saw adopted at an 
establishment where horses mostly intended for steeplechasing 
and hunting were bred, and excellent results were obtained. 

When the time arrives for the young horse to be broken in 
he should be placed in the hands of a competent horse-breaker. 
The man chosen should possess great experience, and above all 
he must be good-tempered and quiet with his charge. He 
should endeavour to win the confidence and affection of the 
animal that he is training rather than to obtain obedience through 
fear. Nearly all well-bred horses are highly nervous, and there- 
fore in dealing with them great quietness and s2lf-possession are 
absolutely necessary. Hurry should be avoided when putting on 
saddle or bridle, and everything of that nature should be done in 
a calm matter-of-fact way. A caress or a carrot given by the 
operator will often work wonders where an angry word or a 
blow will only make matters ten times worse. After these few 
remarks we shall not go more deeply into the subject of horse- 
breaking, for it is a profession in itself, and one quite outside the 
scope of the average amateur. It is rather our purpose to offer a 
f2w hints to those who wish to convert young horses into hunters, 
assuming that the sctual breaking-in is left in the hands of a 
capable professional. In this connection it may be remarked 
that if a man wishes to become a really good horseman there is 
no better way than by riding young horses to hounds. In fact, 
an embryo hunting-man and a bold four year old will teach each 
other no end of valuable lessons. 

Let us now assume that the tyro has either bred or bought 
a four year old, and that the latter has been broken to saddle 
work, Should the animal have been purchased at a fair it is 
ten to one that his previous education will have been of the most 
meagre description, while he will be in no sort of condition for 
real work. It is therefore advisable when buying a four year 
old that is intended for hunting to procure one as early in 
the summer as possible, so that before cub-hunting begins 
he may be in something like condition. He should be ridden 
regularly every day at a slow pace, the time occupied in this 
exercise being increased gradually. He should learn all about 
the opening of gates, and should be made accustomed to having a 
whip cracked on his back. No groom with heavy hands should be 
allowed to ride him, and great care should be taken in selecting 
a bit suited to his mouth. As the time draws on towards the 
hunting season some training should be given him in the art 
of jumping. How far this should go must to some extent 
depend on the state of the ground, but it may be here said that 
hard ‘“ going ” does not affect young horses so much as old ones. 
Before he is ridden over a fence with anyone on his back he 
should first of all be lunged over a suitable obstacle. Some stiff 
bars, interlaced with gorse about 3ft. high, should be put up in 
any convenient paddock, and wings, consisting of gorse and 
rails a foot or two higher than the fence, must be placed on 
each side, in order to prevent the horse refusing. It is necessary 
that the fence should be strong enough to stop the horse breaking 
through it, for if he once finds that he can smash the bar he 
will soon get careless, and refuse to do his best. The lunging 
will teach him to leap in good form, and show him the necessity 
of getting his hind legs well underneath him when jumping. He 
will also learn when to take off and how to land properly, and 
the awkwardness that was at first manifest will soon disappear. 

After he has learnt to take the fence in good style with no 
one on his back, he should be ridden over it with a good man in 
the saddle. As horses are often very shy of leaping open water, 
it would be as well, if possible, to give him some experience of 
brook jumping before he sees hounds. If he is inclined to refuse, 
a well-trained old hunter should be used to lead him over his 
fences, as this will give the young one confidence. He should 
be taught to jump quietly and calmly, and therefore not hustled 
along or excited more than necessary, in order that he may not 
learn the dangerous trick of rushing his fences. After he has 
thoroughly learnt his home lessons he may be taken into the 
hunting-field if a suitable chance presents itself. But no 
amount of jumping over artificial fences will make a horse a 
perfect hunter, for the obstacles to be met with in the hunting- 
iield are of every sort and description, and at many of them the 
taking off and landing are very bad and treacherous. Further- 
more, fences are charged in the excitement of the chase that no 
sane man would think of attempting in cold blood. When in 
the hunting-field he should not at first be put at any big places, 
and should also never be allowed to refuse a fence that he has 
once been put at, while he must not be ridden too fast at his 
jumps. When he has gained confidence he should be ridden 
boldly up to hounds, and if he falls once or twice he will be all 
the more careful in future. Above all things he should not be 
allowed to get into a sticky way of jumping. !n conclusion, it 
must be said that time is necessary in order to make a four year 
old into a good performer, and any undue attempts to hasten his 
education will, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, end in failure 
if the perfect article is desired. C.E.A.L, R. 
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T is an achievement of no small moment to create a great 
estate, or to give shape to the remains of one that is old. 
Minley Manor is among the most interesting of the com- 

paratively modern estates in Hampshire. A great deal of labour 
and thought have been expended upon the place, and the highest 
architectural and gardening skill have been employed to endow it 
with the characters of imposing form and spacious aspect which 
it possesses. The magnificent gardens are necessarily formal, 
but are entirely appropriated to the mansion, and there is 
nothing oppressively stiff about them. They have the crowning 
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merit of being extremely beautiful in the richness of tree and 
flower life. The house is of red brick, with stone dressings, in 
the French Renaissance style with fine tourelles and steeply- 
pitched pyramidal roofs. The style is compounded out of the 
elements of the Gothic and later forms, and the house might 
have been transplanted from the banks of some river in Touraine 
It has all the stateliness that belongs to the period of Francis l., 
if not all the characters of the style, and its lofty roofs and 
elaborate detail give dignity and charm to the aspect. ‘There is 
always something attractive about a broken form of architecture ; 
such a style has often been the 
forerunner of great changes in 
the state of society, and it was 
so conspicuously when the 
Gothic and Classic manners 
were combined in that form of 
architecture which we know as 
the Early Renaissance. Upon 
Minley Manor every care has 
been bestowed. This may be 
discerned in the absolute com- 
pleteness of the mansion and 
its surroundings. Nothing 
seems wanting in the artistic 
conception. For example, to 
give point and emphasis, as it 
were, to the garden, there are 
many exquisitely sculptured 
vases, and the statuary leaves 
little to be desired. Looking 
through the archway to the 
fruit gardens, with its fes- 
tooning of ivy, we discover an 
unusual feature in an armillary 
sphere, which adds a quaint- 
ness and distinctive character 
that seem to belong to such 
places. But in short, look 
where we may, there is some- 
thing either in the house or its 
surroundings that appeals with 
full satisfaction to the artistic 
- sense. 

Minley stands near to 
larnborough and Aldershot, in 
an excellent situation in that 
land of healthy hills. This bor- 
derland of Surrey and Hamp- 
shire has a character quite its 
own, and the mention of Bag- 
shot sand will at once convey to 
the 1eader some idea of the con- 
figuration of the district, the 
nature of the soil, andthecharac- 
teristics of its natural vegeta- 
tion. He conjures up a vision 
of wide-stretching heaths, with 
undulating ground and low 
rounded hills, and plantations 
of Scotch pines which have so 
thrived that seedlings come up 
in all directions under the 
shelter of the heather and the 
gorse. The botanist knows 
what plants he is likely to find, 
while the gardener makes 
enquiries as to the depth from 
the surface of the iron “pan,” 
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breaking it up. The stranger is at once impressed by the 
stately beeches, trees which are not usually associated with 
such conditions as those indicated, but in this district they 
are plentiful, and their bronzed leaves in early winter contrast 
finely with the blue-green of the pines and the golden hue of 
the birches. : 

There is much to interest one in the manor and the 
gardens. The main entrance is through a courtyard, and 
looking from this into the grounds we see the long grass 
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avenue, with its Wellingtonias, limes, and Douglas firs, the 
Wellingtonias and limes being, in alternate sequence, all 
down the line. 

Passing through an archway to the courtyard, we enter 
a cloister, which seems to have been inspired by some 
reminiscence of Italy. From this point we have a glimpse of 
the ‘sunk winter garden.” The form is a parallelogram, and 
the groundwork is formed of dark yews and edged with white 
Euonymus radicans. No fewer than 80,000 yews were used 
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when this garden was made, 
and tLeir dark foliage serves to 
strengthen the effect of the 
scrolls and devices, which are 
worked out in gold and silver 
Retinosporas (R.  plumosa 
aurea and R. squarrosa. 

Other portions of the 

design represent the Currie 
coat of arms, and the mono- 
grams of Mr. and Mrs. Currie. 
Mound-like beds, arranged in 
panels of Golden Queen holly, 
alternating with Hodginsi holly, 
lend brightness, without glare, 
to the scene, even on the dullest 
winter day, whilst at night they 
are made to gleam in the rays 
of the electric light. These 
beds are constructed entirely 
f evergreen shrubs, so as to 
secure even a pleasant outlook 
in winter. This portion of the 
garden not in any sense 
apart from the house, but is 
really as it should be, so con- 
trived to form with the 
terrace garden an integral part 
of the general scheme of archi- 
tectural decoration. 

Beyond the scroll garden, ae ecg 
and joining it to the further fid'tar kk age ys 
woodland, we find a garden of 
bolder design. Here beds of 
hardy flowers are to be seen 
upon the grass, and it is only under suci: conditions that the rich 
beauty of hardy perennials is seen. 

From the time of the daffodils to that of the starworts there 
is something in bloom to interest. Here too are the roses, the 
Berberis, B. Darwini and BB. stenophyila, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, golden-barbed willows,- and many other delightful 
things. There can be no monotony in such a garden as this, 
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but a purposeful variety and a_ well-ordered system of 
arrangement. 

Beyond this space, called ‘The Plain,” we enter the 
glorious woods, with vistas of distant country seen through the 
trees. Douglas firs, pines, and many noble conifers give beauty 
to the landscape.< The skilfully-constructed roads and banks are 


lined with heaths, Gaultherias, Berberis, etc., whilst to the grass 
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verges have been successfully transported iarge 
specimens of the more noble conifers. In the 
kitchen gardens we noticed fine pyramidal 
apple and pear trees upon broad grass verges, 
and it is very unusual to see quarters separated 
by holly, Retinospora, Osmanthus, and other 
low hedges. Seldom are these shrubs put to 
such a good use in kitchen gardens. 

It has been observed that the pleasure 
grounds of this house, though formal in their 
character, have yet nothing really stiff about 
them. Some of the older gardeners, and 
among them Sir Uvedale Price, held the view 
that, in proceeding from a house into the 
country through its grounds, there should be 
something of progressive rusticity. That which 
is formal near the structure would give place 
to more broken features as the house was 
left behind, and finally the departing guest 
would find himself in pleasure grounds disposed 
altogether in the landscape style. Something 
of this may be found at Minley Manor, for 
outside the region of the formal garden a 
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it through glowing expanses, covered with : 

rhododendrons and other flowering bushes, to tangled brakes pioneer of an altogether new sort of racing, at any rate as 

and woodlands, where the particular character of the scenery of applied to steeplechasing. The credit of having first conceived 

the idea of a race-course run on 

these lines, within easy reach of 

London, is due to Lord Charles 

Ker, then a captain in the Scots 

Guards, a very keen sportsman, 

dt = and the owner of several good 
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this borderland between Surrey and Hampshire exerts its power. imitators it has had. | 
The gardens of Minley Manor are attractive in winter owing to steeplechasing comes in. 
so many charming evergreen shrubs having 

been used. This is a feature of the gardener’s j 


art that should never’ be _ overlooked, 
for nothing can be more disappointing than 
for the bright pleasures of summer to be 
replaced by dreary emptiness in the winter 
months. Mr. Currie is to be congratulated on 
possessing a fine estate and a noble house, 
well cared for, and with its garden and 
grounds full of variety and attraction, and in 
every respect appropriate to the mansion they 
adorn. Our pictures are, in fact, a liberal educa- 
tion in this special character of garden design. 
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in the history of steeplechasing, marking 
as it did a new era in its progress, 
and inaugurating a wholly different order of 
things in its conduct generally. It was in that 
year that Sandown Park, the first of the now 7a 
fashionable club-cum-gate-money enclosures, ; 
opened its gates to the public, and was the = Copyright 





chasers which he always rode 
himself. A suitable estate having 
been found near Esher, there was, 
I believe, some difficulty about 
the funds for completing its pur- 
chase and going on with the 
enterprise. I believe I am right 
in saying that the original pro- 
moters of the affair got a mortgage 
on the freehold of £5,000 more 
than they had to pay for it, which 
gave them some cash in hand to 
go on with, and after many diffi- 
culties had been overcome, and 
more than one financial crisis 
weathered, a race-meeting was 
held there in April, 1875. Of this, 
certainly the best steeplechase 
meeting ever held anywhere, before 
or since, I sha'l have something to 
Say presently, and in the mean- 
time need only remind my readers 
that from that day to the present 
time Sandown Park has never 
looked back, and that its success 
may be best gauged by the host of 


And this is where its influence upon 
I have not a word to say against these 
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“ Parks”; for 
flat-racing 
they are all 
that could be 
desired, and 
the day is 


probably com- 
ing when they 
will monopo- 
lise all racing, 
except a few 
of the old open 
meetings such 
as Epsom, 
Ascot, and 
Newmarket —] 
SINCe rely hope 
that they may ; 
but the fact 
remains — that, 
in combination 
with the mis- 
taken legisla- 
tion of the 
National Hunt 
Committee, 
they have 
ruined steeple 
chasing as a 
sport. Before 
their existence, 
steeplechases 
were mostly 
run over natural courses, on which the “going” was seldom any 
too good, and the fences were big and strong. Consequently, 
they were not run so fast, and stamina, ability to gallop through 
heavy ground, and a capacity for staying over big fences were at 
least as necessary for a steeplechaser as was mere speed. With 
the advent of the “drawing-room” enclosures all this was 
changed. Steeplechasing gradually migrated to made courses 
where the going was as perfect as care and money could make it, 
and the fences were put up artificially. This entirely altered the 
character of the sport. Much faster horses were required, whilst 
to please owners and trainers the fences every year became easier 
and easier. To such a pitch did this cutting down of fences 
arrive at last that the whole thing became a burlesque, and the 
National Hunt Committee was forced to interfere. This was 
done, and very sensibly too, in the first instance, by passing a rule 
making it obligatory for all the fences on steeplechase courses to 
be of certain shapes and sizes. For artificial courses nothing 
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could have 
been better 
than this, but 
the committee 
now made its 
reat mistake. 
It applied this 
new rule to 
natuval coun- 
tries as well. 
One ot 
the greatest 
charms of 
steeplechasin g 
thirty years 
ago was. the 
variety of the 
courses one 
rode over in 
different parts 
of — England. 
In the West 
Country and 
in Wales there 
were banks, in 
the Midlands 
big upstanding 
fences and 
oxers, in York- 
shire and 
Lincolnshire 
big ditches, 
and, in tact, 
different sorts of ‘‘countries’’ wherever one went. These, were 
they in existence now, would all have to be altered to correspond 
with the one cut-and-dried pattern prescribed by the National 
Hunt Committee, and rendered necessary in the first instance by 
the new artificial tracks. However, worse things than this were 
to follow. The majority of farmers and land-owners refused tg 
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allow their fences to be cut about simply to please the authorities, 
and in many countries it was impossible to do so. Hunting-men, 
too, who used once to run the horses they had been hunting all 
the season over the countries they had been ridden to hounds 
over, declined to go to the trouble and expense of having them 
schooled over the new-fangled obstacles, and left off running 
them; and so it happened that one after another of these good 
old-fashioned meetings dropped out, until now there are very few 
of them left, and those but poor apologies for what they once were, 
before the foot rule and the sickle had been at their fell work. 
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Take Rugby, for instance, what a course that was in the 
seventies. Natural fences, big upstanding black-thorns, as 
black as night, almost as dangerous to take liberties with as 
stone walls, and each with a ditch, either on the take-off or the 
landing side. I ought to know what sort of a course it was; 
I used to ride over it pretty often. And what is it like now? 
I went to the hunt meeting there last year. Ye gods! what a 
change. The flags are still put in the same fine natural fences 
as of yore, but between them, what is there to jump? ‘Twenty 
yards or so of the fence into which the flags are put, as used 
once to be the case? Not a bit of it; this has been carefully 
removed, and the gaps filled with sloping artificial fences, just the 
same as those one sees on any of the made metropolitan tracks. 
And this is the old Grand Military course at Rugby, one of 
the finest bits of natural country that any man ever rode over. 
But it is only what things have 
come to everywhere in these days, 
when there are but few country 
courses left, and what there are 
have been entirely robbed of their 
natuval character, and made into 
mere artificial circus tracks. 

As a natural consequence, 
few, ifany, horses are ever properly 
schooled, and instead of the old 
sort of steeplechaser who could 
jump, and stay, and carry weight, 
we have a lot of spinale-legged, 
sour-tempered cast-offs from New- 
market and Epsom, who can 
gallop, perhaps, but most of whom 
have little or no idea of how to 
really get over a country; whilst 
hunting-men, and country people 
generally, have ceased to take the 
smallest interest in a sport which 
has gone altogether out of their 
hands into those of holiday-making 
townsfolk, gamblers, publicans, and 
broken-down flat-race trainers. In 
all these remarks I exclude Irish 
horses, and Ireland, which has its 
own National Hunt Committee. 

To return for a moment, how- 
ever, to the origin of Sandown 
Park. There is nothing like making 
a good start with anything new, 
and that was certainly the case 
with the Esher venture. The first 
meeting ever held there was the 
Sandown Park and Grand National 
Hunt Meeting, which took place 
on the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th April, 
1875, and the programme of which 
was the most attractive one ever 
issued under National Hunt Rules. 
The Grand International Steeple- 
chase was the richest steeple- 
chase which had ever been run for 
in this country up to then, and 
brought out the best field of 
chasers ever seen before, or since, 
whilst we were also offered such 
vecherché fare as the Grand National 
Hunt Steeplechase, the Grand 
National Master of Hounds Steeple- 
chase, the Grand National Open 
Hunters’ Plate, and the Grand 
National Open Farmers’ Plate. 

The first of these, the Grand 
National Hunt Steeplechase of four 
miles, and worth 675 sovs. to the 
winner, was won by the Pembroke- 
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Little John, were all good-class cross-country horses, but they 
all had to knock under to Mr. Vyner’s Trespasser, a good-looking 
four year old, who, ridden by Mr. Arthur Coventry, beat Eta! 
by two lengths, with the game old Crawler, carrying 13st. 12lb., 
third. Farmers are the backbone of hunting, with which 
steeplechasing is—or should be—so closely allied, and it was 
a good idea to have an Open Farmers’ Pilate of 150 sovs. for 
hunters the property of tenant farmers. For this there were 
twenty-three entries, of whom no less than ten went to the post, 
and it resulted in a grand race between Mr. W. Mytton’s 
Martini, a high-class chaser by Flash in the Pan, and that rare 
old mare Lucy. What a beautiful mare this was! A big true- 
made bay, to whom weight seemed to make no difference, 
and who used to go galloping on in a plain snaffle, taking every- 
thing as it came, without the smallest effort or excitement, and 
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mare by The Duke, who beat a 
good black horse of George Fordham’s named Pilgrim, ridden 
by Mr. ‘“ Peter’ Crawshaw, and seventeen other opponents. 
She must have been a rare good mare that day, as, ridden 
by the South Wales horseman, Mr. Flutter, she galloped clear 
away from a field which included some useful performers, and 
won by twenty lengths. 

The Grand National Master of Hounds Steeplechase, of 
three miles and a-half, was won by Mr. Arthur Yates’s Diamond, 
of whom I have already had a word or two to say. He was, of 
course, ridden by his owner, carried the substantial weight of 
13st. 3lb., and won by six lengths from Northern Light. There 
were some useful chasers among the fourteen that went to the 
post for the Grand National Open Hunters’ Plate. The five 
year old Etal, Mr. Arthur Yates’s Crawler, Lord Poulett’s White 
Thorn, Mr. Studd’s Dora, together with Emblematical, and 


who was always sure to win in her own class, unless she was 
terribly over-weighted. On this occasion she was ridden by Lord 
Marcus Beresford, and ran a great mare, but 13st. 8lb. was a 
terrible weight to race under, and the speedy Martini, carrying 
r1st. 11lb., beat her by a head, with Dewdrop—a very useful 
mare—third. 

I have never yet seen such a high-class field of chases as 
that which went to the post for the Grand International Steeple- 
chase, worth 2,130 sovs. The Sandown Park executive were 
certainly wise in their generation to open their establishment 
with the richest steeplechase ever run for in England, and they 
had their reward. Twenty runners, including such as Phrynie, 
winner of the big Bristol Chase, Baron Feriot’s beautiful French- 
bred mare La Veine, that good Irish horse Revenge, Mr. Vyner’s 
Duke de Beaufort, Miss Hungerford, Messager, honest old 
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Chimney Sweep, Mr. Everton's big Croydon winner, St. Aubyn, 
a very handsome horse by St. Albans, Mr. Newcome Mason’s 
hard-pulling Royalist, Fleuriste, the speedy Hippias, the big- 
jumping Peter Simple, those two very high-class chasers Jackal 
and Houghton, and the Weishman, Goldfinder. What a tield 
this was! We have never seen: the like since, and I am afraid 
we never shall again. And what a raceit was, too! The fences 
were very big that year, and there was plenty of grief. The 
fence opposite the pay-gate was a particularly formidable one, 
with a wide unguarded ditch in front of it, and so big, in fact, that 
several horses tried to ‘‘ double” it. Here Houghton fell and 
broke his leg, and several others came to grief too. St. Aubyn, 
ridden by that good horseman Mr. C. S. Newton, was always 
going well, as also was Miss Hungerford with “ Mr. Rolly” (Lord 
Melgund) in the saddle. Phrynie, too, ran well, in spite of a 
14lb. penalty, in the hands of Mr. “ Jack ’’ Goodwin, and I fancy 
that ‘* Bob” I’Anson once thought he would win on Mr. Baltazzi’s 
beautiful horse Jackal, to whom, if I remember right, the pay- 
gate fence proved a stopper. There was a Welsh-bred horse in 
the field, however, of whom no one thought much—a mere 
hunter they called him—and who started at 20 to 1, but who 
was always there, or thereabouts, all through that desperately 
fast run four-mile race. This was the Welshman, Goldfinder, 
by Cashbox, and ridden by Mr. E. P. Wilson, who, even when 
the French mare La Veine had beaten the Irish Revenge and 










ENSHURST has every right to deem itself 
unusualiy and almost uniquely blessed among 
English villages as it is perhaps a most unique 

in its beauty. The neighbour village of Chiddingstone 
takes this sort of statement about Penshurst severely to 
task, claiming for itself at least an equal beauty. To 
which Penshurst always replies, seeing that the fine old 
buildings of Chiddingstone are all ranged on one side of 
the street: ‘* Why, yours is all a one-sided beauty !’’ much as 
the man, jealous for the reputation of his native town, when 
shown Princes Street in Edinburgh and told it was the finest 
street in the world, with its magnificent open outlook over 
Princes Street Gardens to the Old Town, replied, with scorn, 
“Why, it’s only half a street !"’ 

Whatever the comparative beauty of Chiddingstone, it luckily 
does not detract at all from the beauty of Penshurst, and Pens- 
hurst has to deem 
herself extraor- 
dinarily blessed 
as regards her 
luck in the 
makers of her 
beauty. For in 
the first place she 
had some _ beau- 
tiful old houses 
to start with, 
houses built in 
the dim_prehis- 
toric time of 
which there is 
no particular re- 
cord. Of one 
it is said that 
it once was a 
Guild house ; but 
of this there ap- 
pears to be no 
external proof, 
but, on the con- 
trary, some in- 
ternal disproof, 
for a chimney 
stack runs up in 
such a way as 
to negative the 
idea that the room 
was ever of a 
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looked to have won her race, would not be denied, but running 
on and on, headed her halfway up the hill and won by six 
lengths. A better steeplechase than this was never seen. 

How well I remember the curiosity with which we all went 
down to Esher, on the morning of the opening day, to see the 
new course, of which we had heard so much, and which was to 
revolutionise everything. Very wonderful it all was, in those 
days when we had never seen such comforts and luxuries as 
those of the new stands and enclosures, brightened by a profusion 
of flowers, and the generally well-ordered and picturesque 
appearance of the whole place. As I was going to ride during 
the afternoon, I naturally walked round the course with some 
interest. That it would take a lot of doing, and no mistake, was 
quite evident. The fences were all very big and very stiff, and 
most of them had wide open ditches on the take-off side. Lord 
Charles Ker, of whose connection with Sandown Park I have 
already made mention, had a good deal to do with making them, 
and one fence he showed me with great pride, telling me that every 
horse, except his own, would be sure to fall at it in the House- 
hold Brigade Cup, which was one of the events on the card. As 
a matter of fact, his was the first horse that came to grief 
there, which was unfortunate. In my next article I shall 
have some more to say about the events of that year, perhaps 
the most important one in the whole history of National 
Hunt sport. Outpost. 


KENT. 


And then, having this fine ancient basis of the 
best style of timbered house, on a small scale, to 
work from, Penshurst was remarkably fortunate in 
having for its squire such a man as the late Lord de 
Lisle. It is he more than any other man, far more, that 
deserves the blessings of those whose eyes are filled with 
contentment by the sight of Penshurst, beautiful as it is 
to-day. He was a man of faultless taste, artistic to his finger 
tips, with a knowledge of architecture that for practical purposes 
was professional, and a profound love of the little village that 
lay just outside the park walls of his splendid historic place—a 
profound love of the village and desire to make it beautiful. In 
the carrying out of this desire he was backed (again to the 
extraordinary good fortune of the village) by his agent, Mr. Devey, 
whose architectural powers seem to have been in no way less 
than Lord de Lisle’s own, and in some ways to have been 
greater ; for it is 
only after the 
death of Mr. 
Devey that we 
find any of that 
ornateness creep- 
ing into the work 
of the timbered 
cottage which is 
something of an 
offence against 
the canons of the 
purest art of 
architecture. It is 
ungenerous criti- 
cism, for were it 
not for the very 
good alongside 
it—-that is to say, 
in any other vil- 
lage than Pens- 
hurst — that 
which is merely 
good would in 
itself pass for the 
very good. But 
‘where, as_ here, 
the standard has 
been set so very 
high, the average 
of the work has 
to be judged 
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Sane VIEW IN PENSHURST STREET. 


Briefly glancing at some of the more interesting of these 
buildings in detail, we may begin with a-little block making 
three sides of a square open towards the road, that stands at the 
eastern end of the village main street, near the park gates of 
Penshurst Place. Though one side is lacking to it, it is called 
“ Tue Square.” The photograph accompanying was taken from 
the road. The post-office is seen on the left-hand corner as we 
face it, and there is a glimpse through, under a portion of the 
building constructed as it were on a bridge, into the churchyard 
with its yews and tombstones. In the left-hand far corner of 
the square from where we look at it is a house that is well worthy 
of someattention. The picture does not give it, and its interest is 
in details that are rather small. It is a specimen of the old 
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original work existing when Lord de Lisle began to bring his 
taste to bear on the work of restoring, enlarging, and so on. 
It is a specimen of the old whole-timbered house. The difference 
is shown by a glance at the opposite house, in the right-hand far 
corner of the square, which the photograph does show. This is 
a specimen of Lord de Lisle’s work, and of the more modern and 
more usual half-timbered house. The dark is seen in alternate 
panels with the ught, that is to say, the timber with the plaster. 
And the old house with the whole-timber panels has, further, 
a very fine example of the fan corbelling, in oak, which may be 
almost seen in the photograph. It is this house and its continua- 
tion, through towards the church, that, are claimedon no very 
firm ground to have been the old Guild House. Roughly 
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speaking, it may be said that all this back part of the square 
belongs to the oldest period, and that the two sides were put in by 


Lord de Lisle. 


Moving from this point of view a few paces westward we 


get this second ViEW_ IN 
PENSHURS? STREET, in 
which the corner houses of 
the square are seen, the 
post-office on the near side, 
and, beyond, the gate into 
Penshurst Place. Nearly 
opposite the square, in the 
field on the other side of 
the road, is THE OLD WELL. 
When the late Lord de Lisle 
put this up, a pair of village 
critics were heard discussing 
it. ‘Might so well have 
gied us a pump, mightn’t 
he?’ the one said. ‘ Lord 
love ye,” replied the other, 
‘*that wouldn’t have been 
quaint-fashioned enough.” 
t is rather a desperate kind 
of criticism no doubt, criti- 
cism that makes one apt to 
despair of Matthew Arnold’s 
British Philistine, but after 
all it is only by giving the 
Philistine beautiful things 
to look at that you can 
draw him up out of his 
esthetic Goth, and after all 
mce more), speaking of 


drawing up, it is easier, 
undeniably, to get water 


with a pump than with a 
well and a bucket. But 
still it would not be quaint- 
fashioned enough. 

We have yet made but 
few steps along the Pens- 
hurst village street, and 
must not linger. Branch- 
ing off northward from the 
main street, a little further 
westward, with the Rectory 
Garden on the right-hand 
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side and the village club (both of which deserve and shall receive 
from us separate notice elsewhere) on the left, runs the road 
of which the fourth illustration gives a 
village SADDLER’s Suop, a very beautiful feature, in the left-hand 


picture, with the 
foreground. Here again we 
have the work of Lord de 
Lisle, with his agent, Mr. 
Devey, at his side. A little 
further along the road, upon 
the opposite side from the 
square and these beautiful 
buildings, weseé THE ForGe, 
with its emblematic horse- 
shoe boldly cut in timber to 
form the door’s arch. This 
was of a little later con- 
struction than anything that 
we have seen yet. It was 
made after the death of 
Mr. Devey, and we may 
perhaps notice the lack of 
his restraining hand in the 
rather finicky and rather 
fidgety work of the gable 
window. All does not seem 
as if it had been done here 
for use. There is a striving 
after beauty and ornamenta- 
tion for its own sake that 
offends one’s taste a little. 
Yet elsewhere, as we have 
said, ina village where the 
standard of beautiful work 
had not been set so very 
high, it would more than 
pass muster. It would be 
an object of universal admi- 
ration. Even that it may 
be here, but it is admiration 
modified by the sight of 
better things lately seen and 
due to the same hand that 
Penshurst has so much 
reason to bless. 

About the last house 
of the village, westward, is 
this that we may call THE 
BuTcHEer’s Suop, though 
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only the farthest part, where the timber columns are seen, 
is actually the shop itself. But the ancient house on the 
hither side of it is no less interesting, and no less interesting 
too in the manner of its discovery. For in the time of 
the late Lord de Lisle this house was all plastered over, 
the timber work of the front quite covered, and the quaint 
turns and angles of the chimney hidden from sight. By some 
flaiy that amounted to an inspiration Lord de Lisle suspected that 
there were beauties concealed beneath the plastered surface, and, 
breaking it down, found what we see here. No doubt the good 
Philistines deemed to be dry better than to be beautiful, for 
doubtless the old timbered houses were not very waterproof, and 
the inmates deemed a coat of plaster and dryness therewith 
better than any 
esthetic de- 
lights that did 
not appeal to 
their taste at 
Ve The 
butcher’s shop 
itself belongs 
to the Lord de 
Lisle-cum- Mr. 
Devey period. 

Let us 
add one word 
and one view 
of the PoInrED 
Door at ENnp 
or CHANCEL in 
Penshurst 
Church, and 
so go on to 
a later period 
of Penshurst 
village history, 
bringing it in- 
deed up to the 
present day, 
which is again 
a history of 
its unique for- 
tune in its 
benefactors. 
The benefactor 
of this latest 
period is Mr. ° 
Yr. CC. Heats. 

It is to his 
generosity that 
the village 
owes its social 
club, which we 
shall speak of 
in a future 
article at 
length and need 
not refer to 
now farther 
than to say 
that while it 
is in the best 
accord with 
the artistic ap- 
pearance of the 
village as a 
whole, it is so 
excellently 
planned = and 
thoroughly 
thought out 
thatit leaves no 
room for sug- 
gestion or criti- 
cism from tke 
point of view Copyright 
of utility. 

The art and the labour of man have done much to beautify 
Penshurst, and Nature has been scarcely less kind in setting it 
among the Kentish hills, where every valley is a lovely and a 
pleasant place. 1%! e illustrations show that it is not to the art of 
man alone that 1. perhaps unique inland beauty is to be 
attributed. The great elm growing in the square, the fir tree 
shadowing the saddler’s shop, and the creeper that festoons the 


’ little building with its foliage, are witnesses to the kindly climate 


and generous soil of the county that has been named “The 
Garden of England.” Rarely have the two, the kind climate of 
Nature and the loving labour and fine taste of man during many 
generations, met together as in the making of Penshurst, and 
never have the two brought work to better effect. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


“ HE Progress of Pauline Kessler” (John Long) is a book which has 
attracted a good deal of attention, perhaps too much, even in a season 
when the world has little leisure to devote to works of the imagination. 

It is by Frederic Carrel, already fairly well known as the author of ‘The 

Adventures of John Johns.” Sheer power is the explanation of the position 

which this book has attained, for there is no denying that in its theme and in its 

main motive it is distinctly sordid and unpleasant, and there is no doubt that the 
author rubs one the wrong way from time to time by an affectation of familiarity 
with things which he does not realiy know in the least. Perhaps I may begin 
by an example of what I mean. Dick Wynston is an Eton boy, aged about 
eighteen, ‘‘in Eton dress, with a frank and handsome face, upon whose upper 
lip a dark moustache had already made considerable progress in first growth.” 
He is up in London with his family, because Eton has been flooded out, as 
indeed happened 
only the other day, 
and as he_ goes 
downstairs to the 
ball he says to 

Pauline ‘‘Isn’t it 

ridiculous that they 

make me come in 
this tail'ess thing ?” 
referring to his 

Eton jacket. 

Pauline thought it 

was ridiculous. So 

it would have been, 
but it could not 
nave occurred, for 

Eton boys of 

eighteen do not 

wear Eton jackets, 
nor do they speak, 
as Mr. Carrel does, 

‘of open vests. It 

may be said, of 

course, that this 
is the merest 
triviality, that 
ignorance concern- 
ing the usages of 
Eton is at worst 
quite a venial 
offence. So it is; 
but it is not the 
ignorance which is 
the offence, but 
the affectation of 
knowledge. Mr. 
Carrel, writing of 
an Eton boy, re- 
minds me of an 
eminent politician, 
entirely innocent 
in matters of horse- 
flesh, in company 
with whom I once 
went the ordinary 
Sunday tour of 
stables at a country 
house; and even 
more of a novelist 
who described his 
hero as the idol of 
the club waiters 
because he paid for 
all his drinks in 
gold and never 
troubled himself 
about the change. 
That is to say, Mr. 
Carrel, and the 
politician, and the 
other novelist 
would have fared 
very well if they 
had not gone out 
of their way to talk 
of that which they 

did not under- 

stand. Having 

done so they be- 
come _ ridiculous, 

On the’ whole, 

powerful as Mr, 

Carrel’s book is, 

one hopes that he is for the most part writing of that which he does 

not understand, for his Pauline, although one cannot help following her 
with interest, is a thoroughly vile woman. Tainted with Jewish blood, 

a musician, of fascinating appearance, and a schemer absolutely without 

scruple, she obtains admission to a family as the companion of the injured but 

drunken wife of a faithless and brutal millionaire named Wynston. She 
fascinates Wynston (who is losing bis money fast) and his son. The wife 
discovers her companion’s treachery and dies. Pauline makes Wynston marry 
her, and breaks his son’s heart more or less. Meanwhile she has also fascinated 

Grant, a pure-minded statesman, about to become Lord Amberley and Viceroy 

of India. So she ‘‘divorces”—ijn Carrelese English you do not divorce 

anybody, you simply divorce—and marries Grant. He has to go abroad for a 

while. She gives out that she is going all the way with him, but does in fact 

go no further than Marseilles, after which she has arranged for a quiet fortnight 
with Dick Wynston, the Eton boy of the past. Wynston ere comes upon 
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them, there is a scene, and Pauline is murdered. On the whole a thoroughly 
unpleasant story ; yet, as I have said, once bezun it cannot easily be laid aside. 
In a word, it is a four de force. 

I am more than half sorry that Mr. Fitzpatrick’s wonderful book, ‘ The 
lransvaal from Within” (Heinemann), was not made into a ‘* Book of the 
Week ” when it first came out, for certainly it has made me understand the true 
nuure of this Transvaal business far better than any number of leading articles. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick by no means misses the pathetic clement in the Boer position, 
but he certainly makes it clear that the position of the Uitlanders has been 
intolerable. lere, for example, are two entirely odious pieces of tyranny : 

**On several occisions the Pres'dent and executive had treated with con- 
tempt the decisions of the High Court, and had prac:ically and publicly reversed 
them. There are many instances which it is not necessary to quote, but among 
the best-known and most instructive ones are the two cases known as_ the 
‘Kachmann’ and ‘April’ cases. Rachmann was an Indian and a_ British 
subject, well educated, far better educated, indeed, than the Boer of the country. 
In following a strayed horse he had trespassed on the farm of one of the 
members of the First Raad. He was arrested and charged with intent to steal, 
tried by the owner’s brother, who was a field-cornet (district justice), and 
sentenced to receive twenty-five lashes and to paya fine, the same sentence being 
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meted out to his Ho!tentot servant who accompanied him, Kachmann protested 
and noted an appeal, stating (which was the fact) that it was not within the 
power of a field-cornet to inflict lashes, and at the same time he offered security 
to the value of £40 pending the appeal. ' His protests were disregarded, and he 
was flozgeJ. Not being a native in the sense in which the law uses the term— 
i.c., @ member of the aboriginal races—he could plead that he was not within 
the jurisdiction of a field-cornet, and there is no doubt that the punishment was 
inflicted with full knowledge of its illegality. Kachmann sued Mr. George 
Meyer, the field-cornet in question, in the Circuit Court, and obtained judgment 
and a considerable sum in dimages, the presiding judze, Dr. Jorissen, anim- 
adverting with severity upon the conduct of the official, Meyer shortly after 
obtained from Government the amount of his pecuniary loss through the affair, 
the President stating that he had acted in his official capacity, and that they 
should protect him. 

‘The * April’ case was one in which an unfortunate native named April, 
having worked fora number of years for a farmer on promise of certain payment 
in cattle, and having comp’eted his term, applied for payment and a permit to 
travel through the district. Oa some trivial pretext this was refused him, his 
cattle were seized, and himself and his wife and children forcibly reiained in the 
service of the Boer. Tle appealed to the nearest cffic al, Fie'd-cornet Prinsloo, 
who acted in a particularly birbarous and unjustifiable minner, so that the Chief 
Justice before whom the case was heard (when April, having enlisted the 
sympathy of some white people, was enab'ed to make an appea’) characterised 
Prinsloo’s conduct as brutal in the extreme, and a flagrant abuse of power 
perpetrated with the aim of establisning slavery. Judgment was given against 
Prins'oo with al' costs. Within a few days of this decision being arrived at, 
the President, addressing a meeting of burghers, publicly.announced that the 
Government had reimbursed Prinsloo, adding, ‘notwithstanding the judgment 
of the High Court, we consider Prinsloo to have been right!’ ” 

And here is a scathing analysis of all that the Boers were prepared to do 
in the way of franchise : 

‘‘Law No 3 of 1894 purports to supersede all other laws. Therein it 
is laid down that all persons born in the State, or who may have established 
their domicile therein before May 29th, 1876, are entitled to full political 
privileges. Those who have settled in the country since then can become 
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naturalised alter two years’ residence, dating from the time at which their names 
were rezistered in the field-cornets’ books. This naturalisation confers the 
privi'ege of voting for local officia's, field-cornets, landdrosts—except on the 
goldfields, where the appointments are made by Government—and for memlers 
of the Second Raad. It is, however, stipulated that children born in the 
country shall take the status of their fathers. The naturalised sui ject, after 
hiving been qualified to vote in this manner for two years, becomes eligible for 
a seat in the Second Volksraad—in four years a'ter the registration of his name 
in the field-cornets’ books. After he shal have been qualified to sit in the 
Second Volksraad for ten years—one of the conditions of which is that he must 
be thirty vears of age-——he may obtain the full lurgher rights or political 
privileges, provided the majority of burghers in his ward will signify 72 writing 
their desise that he should obicin them, and provided the President and 
executive shall see no objection to gran ing the same. It is thus clear that, 
assuming the field-cornets’ records to be honestly and proper.y compiled, and to 
be availiable for reference—which they are not—the immigrant, after fourteen 
years’ probation, during which he shall have given up his own country, and have 
been political:y emasculated, and having attained the age of at least forty years, 
would have the privilege of ob:aining burgher rights should he |e willing and 
able to induce the majority of a hostile clique to p:tition in writing on his 
Lehalf, and should he then escape the veto of the President and execut.ve. This 
was the coping stone to Mr, Kruger’s Chinese wall.” 

Sut in spite of all this, the Jameson Raid was never in the least excusable, 
and Mr. Fitzpatrick’s lucid statement makes the conduct of Dr. Jamcson more 
inexplicable than ever. 

Of the writing of books about Eton there is ro end. (Quite recently we 
have had a new edition of Sir I]. C. Maxwell Lyte’s monumental work, Mr. 
Sterry’s excellent monograph, and Mr. Alfred Lubbock’s robust reminiscences. 
Now we have ‘* A History of Eton College,” by Mr. Lionel Cust. The excuse 
for its existence is that Messrs. Duckworth cannot well leave Eton out of their 
public school series. In the nature of things it cannot be expected to contain 
anything new, but it is written learnedly and pleasantly, and with an at least 
sufficient pride in the glories of Et: n—wiiness the following pa-sage, to which 
a counterblast will inevitably come from Harrow. Yet it is a very sensible 
passage, and the facts in it are numerous, cogent, and undeniable : 

‘© A boy on coming to Eton for the first time finds out at once that he has 
to make and keep a position for himself, however small it may be, and that it is 
upon the estimation in which he is held by his comrades, rather than upon the 
protection afforded him by his masters, that he must rely for his happiness and 
comfort in his school-life, He thus quickly becomes conscious of responsibilit es 

of duties to perform and unwritten laws to obey. These at last become mere 
matters of daily routine, until one day he discovers that a great change has 
itken place in his position, and that where before he was content to obey and 
follow, he is suddenly cailed upon to lead and eventually to govern. This 
microcosm of authority, watched over and tended with affectionate anxiety by 
the authorities, is the real nourishing sap of Eton as a school. It is this which 
makes Eton, as an eminent living Etonian has justly said, ‘breed captains.’ 
In every walk of life where a leader is required, there is seldom any man better 
equipped for the purpose than an Etonian, and more important still, there is 





szidom any,man so willingly followed, be it in peace or war, by his subordinates. 


‘Tn politics Eton’s line of Prime Ministers has been continued from Mr. 
Gladstone and the Earl of Derby by the Marquess of Salisbury and the Earl of 
Rosebery, and seems likely to be further continued by the present leader of 
the House of Commons, the Right IHfon. Arthur James Balfour. © Etonians 
have been conspicuous in the Governments of both great parties in the State. 
On the Conservative side have been George Ward Hunt, the Earl of Carnarvon, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bart., the present Earl of Derby, the Earl Cadogan, 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Marquess of Lothian, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir William Walrond, Gerald William Balfour, Aretas 
Akers- Douglas, the Marquess of Londonderry, Earl Brownlow, Lord Windsor, 
the Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon (now Lord Curzon of Kedleston), the Hon. 
W. St. John Brodrick, George Wyndham, and W. G. Ellison-Macartney. 

“On the Liberal side have been the Earl of Kimberley, George J. Shaw- 
Lefevre, the Earl of Strafford, Sir Arthar Divett Hayter, Bart., C. Seale-Iayne, 
Earl Carrington, the Earl of Cork, Lord Monkswell, Lord Edmund Fitzmauiice, 
Herbert J. Gladstone, and before the great Home Rule disruption, John G. 
Dodson (Lord Monk Bretton), E. Ileneage, and the Earl of Morley. To the 
dignified form of Mr. Brand in the Speaker’s chair succeeded + nother Etonian, 
perhaps even more dignifie! sull, Arthur Wellesley Peel, the /’e/ wudectmus ot 
former days. A tribute to the utility of an Eton training is shown by the large 
prop rtion of Etonians chosen to act as Parliamentary Whips ‘or either party 
during the past fifty or sixty years.” 














NE of the golfing sctibes has written, somewhere, that golf is ‘*a game 

that can be plaved * * * in any weather.” That is quite true. 

In the starry lacuna originally appeared the words ‘‘and enjoyed.” 

That addition makes the sentence quite untrue. There are some species of 
weather in which golf can Le played, but cannot be enjoyed, and of such species 
is the weather that gives us the hard frozen ground with the coating of snow that 
has annoyed us lately. In order to see the ball at all it is necessary that it should 
be painted red. If we did not look on it when it was red we should not, in snowy 
circumstances, look on it at all. We should Ise it. But, being red, we find it, 
find it encrusted with some powdery snow which takes all the crispness from the 
blow that we essay, with cold-benumbed fingers, to deal it. The ground is so hard 
that if we strike it at all with the club we break something, probably the club, 
possibly some delicate tendon in our hand or arm. At best it sends a thrill of 
anguish to our most sensitive funny bone. Every cup that the ball finds out, 
and it seems to find more in weather of this description than in anyother, is as if 
it were cut out of Portland cement. So labowing, we eventually reach the 
green-—the green so-called, for, of course, the very title heading is a misnomer. 
There is a table-cloth of white snowy stuff over what, beneath, ought to be the 
green. It may be any colour, for aught we know; but if we do not know its 
colour we know at least its texture, know it for sou ething exceedingly different 
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from the texture of the green as generally known and as we love to know it. It, 
like the cups that we have rested in and laboured out of, is of the Portland cement 
consistency, _ It is horrid for putting on, it is not golf. Over the Portland cement 
lies a sprinkling, more or less thick according to the caprices of the Snow Queen 
and of the greenkeeper, of the white powder. This general state of powderiness is 
punctuated here and there with a hard frozen worm cast, off which your ball starts 
affrighted, or, again, with a frozen clod off the boot of some former deluded golfer 
who has gone this sad way before. The golfing is very much a matter of accident. 
There is no species of weather that has an equally levelling effect with this 
frozen weather. The extremes of the handicaps meet. It is the dutifer’s 
opportunity. So far it is rather lucky that the frost has not interfered with any 
meeting of much importance. But one does not know how long one may be 
able to say this, for the frost looks like holding at the moment of writing, and 
there are several meetings coming on with Christmastide. In fact every club 
has a meeting round and about that holiday time. But we know our climate too 
well to deem it likely to be steadfast long. It is as capricious as the golfing 
faculty itself. by Christmas-time we may be wading knee deep in slush, with a 
warm west wind, 

Of course, under the circumstances, nothing worthy of much notice has 
lately been done on the so-called green. An interesting match that had been 
arranged between the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society and the Royal 
Ashdown Forest Club had to be put off, the course being frost-bound and coated 
with snow, as we are told and can well believe. A pleasant piece of news, if it 
Le true, is that Mr. Harriman, the present amateur champion of America, and 
the only native American who has ever won that event, is coming over to take 






R. ISRAEL 
ZANGWILL’S 


much - discussed 
drama, ‘* Children of the 
Ghetto,’’ has arrived 
from America at last, 
and now we can judge 
between the critics of 
New York who “slated” 
the play, and the 
management, which, in 
turn, ‘‘slated’’ the 
critics. I think the judgment will be for the critics. A tragedy 
built upon farce is poor art. Two acts of extravagant, and 
sometimes ill-bred, ‘humour’ are not a_fitting preparation for 
pathetic developments and almost a tragic dénouement. Humour 
and pathos may go hand in hand, side by side; but, if they are 
to be artistically welded, the humour must be of a sympathetic 
quality—it must not be ugly, ridiculous, exaggerated, with the 
exaggeration of a music-hall “sketch.” The humour of 
“ Children of the Ghetto” is the humour of the music-hall 
“sketch.” 

For two acts we are shown vulgar Jews, hypocritical Jews— 
Judaism is presented in the most abhorrent light. That scene of 
the “* Yiddish ” ball is grotesque in its antiquated and ugly “fun.” 

Mr. Zangwill bewilders his audience. At one moment 
he is holding up judaism to ridicule and contempt, laughing at 
some of its holiest rites, jibing at many of its most hallowed 
traditions—his aim seems to be to scoff and mock at the creed 
and the faith, the customs and the observations of it. And then 
he makes a complete right-about-face, treats it reverently, with 
dignity, almost with affection. Then, it seems, he wishes to 
show us all that is noble and inspiring in the religion and those 
who follow it. How are we to fathom the author’s meaning ? 
The result is that we do not attempt to fathom it, that we give it 
up, that the play seems without purpose, without sincerity, and 
without art. 

Yet there are some moving and affecting moments in i’. 
The third act is earnest, telling, attractive. The old Rabbi hes 
given his consent to the marriage of the daughter to whom he is 
devoted with the young man she loves so ardently. That David 
Brandon is a ‘lax’ Jew, and none too pious, is a grief to him, 
but not a bitter grief, for his daughter will bring him back again 
to earnestness and observance. That the man she is to marry 
is a Jew is all that is absolutely necessary. 

: But then the blow falls. Hannah, by a joking accident, 
has been already married, according to Jewish ecclesiastical law. 
A silly youth had placed a ring upon her finger, and jestingly 
said some words of the marriage service. Despite the joke and 
their ignorance, they were thus made man and wife. But within 
five minutes they were divorced, legally and properly. It is this 
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part in an amateur championship tournament at Sandwich. We sincerely hupe 
it may be true, and Mr. Harriman may Le assured of a warm welcome ; but we 
have heard similar stories so often before (how many times has it been said that 
Miss Hoyt was coming to take part in our ladies’ championship ?) that we shall 
scarcely believe in Mr. Harriman till he is here. If he should come it will be 
most interesting to compare his form with our native-born, 

The chief news of golfing note is that the amateur championship is fixed 
for the week of May 7th, and is to be played, as was known long ago 
—indeed, the rotation of greens is now, we believe, fixed like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians—on the St. George’s course at Sandwich. This is a 
course, as every golfer who has vis ted it (and there are few so far behind the 
times as not to have paid it a visit) knows, and perhaps to his heavy cost, of 
magnificent carries and desperste bunkers. The race is here to the strong and 
long driver. When last the amateur championship was played there it was won by 
Mr. F. G, Tait, whom Mr. Ball so hardly beat for the title of champion this 
year. Mr. Tait is now on active service in South Africa, and it would be 
almost presumptuous to hope that our brave soldiers will have won the big game 
(for there is no possible thought of any other result than winning it—there must 
be none of the glorious uncertainty of golf about this greater game), it is scarcely 
to be expected that they will have finished the business, in time to let Mr. Tait 
get home by May 7th, even if his hand is likely to feel at home on the golf club 
after such length of foreign service of so different a kind. Mr. Tait’s probable 
absence will remove a most dangerous rival from the path of those who aspire 
to champion honours, and in his absence on that trying course we think that Mr. 
Lall, the present holder, has a great prospect of retaining the title. Time will show, 





incident which _ brings 
about the catastrophe. 
David Brandon, her sweet- 
heart, is a ‘* Cohen,”’ one 
of the tribe of Aaron, a 
priest by birth. To them 
it is expressly forbidden 
that they shall marry a 
divorced woman. The law 
is rigid, unalterable. It’» 
does not matter that the marriage was a joke, that it had lasted 
but a few moments, that it was merely a marriage of form. .The 
Law is there and must be fulfilled. What this means to the 
young and happy lovers may be imagined. They rave against 
it, laugh at it, find.a hundred reasons for making exceptions to 
it; but there stands the Law. The dear old Rabbi, loving his 
daughter so utterly, anxious only for her happiness, can do 
nothing. They must submit. 

But at first they will not submit. They plan to go 
away together, to the New World, where there are no super- 
stitions, no dead-and-gone anachronisms to bar their happiness. 
They will be married civilly and leave the dead past behind 
them. All is arranged, the night arrives, she is ready. It is 
the night of the Passover; the worshippers in the synagogue 
are singing, while a ribald crowd outside is mocking blas- 
phemously. These the old Rabbi addresses and shames and 
they depart. And gradually the old faith weaves its spell again 
around its daughter, reasserting its sway; the “ superstitions,” 
the Law grip her again, through the love she bears her father. 
And, as the hour strikes when she must go, and her lover waits 
beneath her window, she closes the shutters against him, and 
he falls to the ground—alone. 

This is all dramatic and effective. What a pity that it 
should have been weakened and spoiled by the caricatures and 
grossly-overcoloured humour with which Mr. Zangwill has 
smothered it. 

“Children of the Ghetto” is well acted. Mr. Wilton 
Lackaye, as the Rabbi, made a pathetic figure, sweet and noble, 
gentle and firm. Miss Rosabel Morrison was a quietly effective 
heroine. Very clever studies of character were given by Mr. 
William Norris, as a detestable hypocrite, a poet, a blasphemer, 
a sycophant; and by Miss Ada Dwyer, as a_hard-visaged, 
bitter-tongued, kind-hearted Jewish woman. 

«“ FEAHE Mystical Miss,” at the Comedy Theatre, is called a 
“ comic opera.” It is nothing of the sort, but it is a 
lively and tuneful entertainment, nevertheless. It is 

not comic opera because it is too much in the nature of musical 

farce, and because many of its numbers have nothing whatever 
to do with the story or the progress of the action, but are simply 
dragged in neck and crop. We are not complaining of them, or 
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of the piece, simply of the misdescription which handicaps the 
play by giving it too ambitious a designation, and thus raising 
expectations which are not fulfilled. 

But on its own plane “The Mystical Miss” is vivacious, 
funny, and altogether enlivening. It affords many opportunities 
for Mr. De Wolf Hopper to display his characteristic humour 
and eccentricities, and the music, while of the simplest and most 
unaspiring kind, is unfailingly tuneful and catchy. Some of the 
songs are distinctly pretty, and many of the composer’s marches 
and choruses are so full of swing and insistent tune that one 
finds oneself humming them for many days after. This should 
be of the happiest augury for the success of the piece, which is 
composed by Mr. Sousa and written by Mr. Klein, who were 
responsible for ‘‘ E] Capitan.” 

The story is absolutely farcical and incoherent, but once 
again let us say that it amuses and makes one laugh, and _ these 
are very excellent attributes. The scene is laid in Russia, and 
the plot brims over with the usual disguises. There is a Prince 
who is forbidden by the Czar to marry beneath the rank of a 
Princess. Jn order to obtain his title and estates the villain of 
the piece bribes a mountebank to allow his daughter to 
impersonate a lady of this high rank. Of course, the Prince 
falls in love with her and they are married. A little later 
somebody else pretends to be the real Princess, and everyone is 
thrown into the most exhilarating fright. When these complica- 
tions have been worked ‘for all they are worth,” the really real 
Princess comes, and, of course, there is all the pother over again. 

Simple to the verge of absurdity, this story gives Mr. 
Hopper the chance of indulging in all sorts of quaint antics, 
which are exceedingly laughable, though his humour has a 
certain sameness about it; but then this may be said of the 
humour of almost all comedians. Mr. Hopper romps about the 
stage, sings—in a voice distinctly superior to the generality of 
laughter-making gentlemen—his songs with a thorough-going 
heartiness, which is infectious, and makes himself a well-deserved 
favourite generally. Miss Nellie Bergen and Mr. Blake possess 
capital voices and use them artistically; a pert and pretty 
ingenue is Miss Jessie Mackaye. Chorus and orchestra are 
admirable; the mounting is brightly coloured without being 
particularly tasteful. 

“OME interesting developments have taken place regarding the Adelphi 
S Theatre. It has gone forth that Mr. Lewis Waller is once again to 
- become his own manager, and has taken a long lease of the house, 
beginning in September next; but inasmuch as his engagement to Mr. Tree 
does not expire for some time after this, he will not then be able to enter into 
active direction of the playhouse. In the interregnum, Mr. Kobert Taber will 
assume control. 

Both these announcements are full of potentialities. We shall watch with 
much curiosity the policy of Mr. Waller, and, meanwhile, we shall follow the 
managerial plans of Mr. Taber with keen and sympathetic interest. Mr. Taber, 
an American actor, made an immediate impression when we saw him at 
the Lyceum in the company of Sir Henry Irving, when he played the Czarewitch 
so admirably in ‘* Peter the Great,” an impression which he more than maintained 
in his fine rendering of Macduff in Mr. Forbes Robertson’s revival of ** Macleth ” 
in the same house. Since then we have not seen him, owing to a long illness, 
und we shall welcome him back to the fighting line with every hope for his 
success, 

We have seen Miss Winifred Emery, in ‘‘ The Benefit of the Doubt,” 
portray a woman who unwittingly has become exhilarated by wine, and we 
shall not forget how artistically and reservedly the actress gained her effect. 
Now, it seems, Miss Ellaline Terriss is to interpret the same mental state in 
the next play at the Criterion. This is a farce, adapted from the French, 
** The Masked Ball.” Now, many things are excusable in earnest and serious 
drama which are not excusable in frivolous plays, the object of which is merely 
to make one laugh. Frankly, we shall be prejudiced against ‘*The Masked 
Ball” on this account. But, for this very reason, we shall all the more 
willingly pay tribute to it if our fears are unfounded and if the episode lacks 
offence. Of this we may be quite sure— Miss Terriss will not err against good 
taste, whatever the dramatist may have done. ° 

So Miss Marie Tempest has decided to cast the dust of musical comedy 
from her feet, and for the future to devote herself to higher realms of musical 
art. Of course, she is fully equipped for much more aspiring work ; the quality 
of her voice and its training are such that romantic opera of the higher class 
would find in her an adherent of which it might well be proud. Yet there 
is that in Miss Tempest’s acting which makes one almost regret the light lyric 
stage is to lose her—a dainty humour, a gay ¢ssouciance, which, one fears, will 
be lost to us if serious opera is to claim her for its own. But, artistically 
speaking of course, we should be glad that one of our sweetest and most 
cultivated singers is to develop her talents along more elevated lines. 

One hopes very sincerely that nothing will be allowed to interfere with the 
projected visit of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and M. Coquelin to London previous 
to their tour through America. Such a combination is one devoutly to be 
wished. To see again these two great artists in one company will be a treat not 
often vouchsafed to us. It is said that they will appear in a new play by 
a French author, dealing with Judge Jeffreys and his times. It will be 
exceedingly interesting to watch a French company, comprising two histrionic 
geniuses, interpreting a play English in sentiment, manners, and locale. 
If Coquelin plays Jeffreys the interest will be considerably increased. 

Mr. Clement Scott’s new book, ‘* The Drama of Yesterday and To-day,” 
is very characteristic of its author. It is full of the virtues and the faults which 
have marked his distinguished career as a journalist. Among the former are 
his brilliant descriptive style, his picturesque word-painting, his interesting 
reminiscences, his unbounded knowledge. Among the latter are his dis- 
cursiveness, his lack of method, his warped judgments. As a work of reference 
the two volumes !zave much to be desired ; as readable reminiscences they are 
eminently successful. PH@BUS. 
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In these notes the sire figures are printed thus, 7, 8, 77, 72, 74; the 
running figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; and the remainder, (6), (7), 
ete. No. 7 is both a running and a sire family. 
T has hitherto been the custom to attach great importance to the male lines 
in a horse’s pedigree, and to pay but little attention to the blood of his 


female forbears. 3ruce Lowe, however, has lately proved the folly of 
this, and by his invaluable tables has taught us the relative values of the 
different strains of blood which have come down to the Stud Book of the present 
day from the fifty original mares from whom every animal in that volume is 
descended in the female Jine. To all such as wish to pursue this interesting 
subject I would recommend a study of Bruce Lowe’s remarkably able work on 
the ‘‘ Figures,” whilst at the same time it can hardly be otherwise than a 
subject of some interest to readers of these notes if I take this opportunity of 
supplementing my last week’s 1emarks on the breeding of the first twelve horses 
on the list of winning sires by a brief glance at a similar number of the most 
successful sires of brood mares, 

First on this list comes Ga'opin, 7, whose twenty-five winning daughters 
have taken forty-eight races, worth £51,609. This is more than double the 
amount which can be claimed by any other sire, and there is no doubt that 
mares by him are very valuable for stud purposes, though in this case he owes 
his position chiefly to one mare, Vampire (7), whose son Flying Fox won more 
than £37,000 of the total which has put his grandsire at the head of the poll. 

Personally, I have always believed in the future of Isonomy (19) mares, and 
that grandly-bred sire comes second on the list with twenty-seven daushters, who 
have won forty-two races, worth £21,246. His most successful representatives 
have been Arcadia (9), dam of that great horse Cyllene, Protocol (15), dam of 
Proclamation, Heartsease, 77,dam of Refractor, Seabreeze, 4,dam of Tom Cringle, 
and Ismay (9), dam of Simon Dale. Isonomy himself belongs to the (19) family, 
which, as has previously been explained in these notes, would occupy a much 
higher position but for the ill-luck which has persistently followed i:s represen- 
tatives in the classic races, on which Bruce Lowe’s figures are based. Thus 
Isonomy himself, who could have won the Two Thousand, Derby, and St. Leger 
of his year, was not started in any one of them. 

Hampton and Bend Or mares have for some years past been set great store 
by on the part of breeders, and they come respectively third and fourth on the 
list, Hampton (10) with forty-six races, worth £18,754, and Bend Or, 1, with 
forty-four, amounting to £18,175. ‘The former of these, although of the No. 10 
family himself, is very rich in sire figures, and his Lest daughters have been 
Maid Marian, 7, dam of Ercildoune, and Hampton Rose, 1, dam of Victoria 
May, whilst Bend Or, who belongs to the premier running family, the No. 1, 
but who is also inbred to the No. 3 family, is the sire of Saltire (13), dam of 
Scintillant, winner of the Cesarewitch. Springfield, 72, mares have a rapidly 
increasing value, and they have done well during the past season by putting 
together £16,656, to which Thistlefield, 4, dam of Bettyfield and Wild 
Ivy, 4, dam of Irish Ivy, were the principal contributors. |The position 
of Rayon d’Or, who comes sixth on the list, with £14,929, is chiefly 
due to the American mare, Equality, whose son, Democrat, was a winner 
of over £13,000, and [ doubt this horse maintaining his position either 
on the list of winning sires or on that of the sires of winning brood mares. 
At the same time, it must not be forgotten that he himself belongs to that best of 
all families, the No. 3. 

I am surprised that St. Simon, 77, has not done better than twenty-four 
races, worth £14,858, but St. Elizabeth (6), dam of Forfarshire, Charm, 2, dam of 
Fascination, Simena, 8, dam of Chevening and Saintly (21), dam of Longy, 
have shown what he can do as a sire of brood mares, and I shall be surprised if 
both the first and last do not put him a good many places higher up next year 
with their sons Forfarshire and Longy. The children of twenty-eight daughters 
of Hermit, 5, have won fifty-two races, worth £14,607, Heresy, 72, heading the 
list with her son Merry Methodist, who contributes £2,778, whilst St. Mar- 
guerite, 4, Maize, 77, and Fleur de Marie (6), have all run into double figures, 
and it is a curious thing how much better than his sons this horse’s daughters 
have done at the stud. Mortemer, 1, is the sire of the American mares, Saluda, 
dam of Sibola, and Dolores, dam of Dominie II., who have between them 
subscribed nearly the whole cf the £11,493 put together by his daughters’ six 
winners of fourteen races; and then we come to Barcaldine (23), whose 
daughter out of Symmetry, 8, is the dam of O'Donovan Rossa, wha has won 
43,704 out of a to:al of £10,885, Snood, 5, also contributing £2,840, and 
Maid of Lorne, 4 (13), through her son Elopement, £2,231. I have never 
looked upon Barcaldine as likely to make a great sire, good race-horse as he 
undoubtedly was, partly because he comes of the (23) family only, and also 
because he strains back in tail male to the Matchem tribe. He has plenty of 
Birdcatcher blood in his pedigree, however, and will consequently probably 
always sire winners from mares of that or of Blacklock blood, especially if also 
rich in sire figures. 

Mary Anderson (19), Rose Marion, 4, and that good mare Bonnie Morn (31), 
dam of Kilcock, have done best for rare old Rosicrucian, 5, and he has twenty- 
one daughters who have won forty-two races, although worth only some £9,000; 
whilst twelfth on the list comes Rosebery (22), sire of Lady Primrose, 5, dam of 
Harrow, and Paigle. There is, therefore, one good mare to his credit, though 
I must confess that I have small fancy for this horse as a sire of any sort. 

The conclusion then to which a study of these two lists, namely, the twelve 
sires at the head of the list of winning stallions, and the same number of sires 
of the most successful brood mares, brings us is one in favour of the house of 
Birdcatcher as the most potent line in the great Whalebone branch of the 
predominant family of Eclipse (the Darley Arabian tribe). His blood, more 
than any other in the Stud Book, bears breeding into, whilst it combines 
especialiy well with those of Blacklock, Touchstone, and Sweetmeat, as we see 
by the pedigrees of Orme, Royal Hampton, Donovan, St. Serf, Hampton, and 
Sheen, as well as by almost all the mares whose names have been given in this 
article, St. Simon’s daughters especially. 

Both Flying Fox and Harrow are by Orme out of Blacklock mares, which 
shows how well that blood has nicked with the Blacklock, Birdcatcher, and 
Sweetmeat combination in their sire. Old Galopin, who won the Derby as long 
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ago as 1875, for many years held a prominent position in the list of winning 
sires, and he is still well at the head of the sires of successful mares. The fact 
that Arcadia, by Isonomy, bred Cyllene to Bonavista, by Bend Or out of 
Vista, by Macaroni, and eighth on the list of winning stallions, shows how 
closely Birdcatcher blood may be bred into, and how well it blends with 
Touchstone and Sweetmeat. Saltire is full of Birdcatcher and Touchstone 
blood, and closely inbred to the former through Stockwell, so that 
she was certain to suit Sheen, Touchstone, Birdcatcher, and Blacklock, 
and the résult of their union has been that good stayer Scintillant, who is very 
inbred to Birdcatcher. The daughter of Barcaldine and Symmetry is descended 
in tail male from the decadent house of Melbourne, but she gets good strains of 
Birdcatcher and Touchstone through her sire, and of Touchstone and Sweetmeat 
through her dam, and these evidently suited the Blacklock, Birdcatcher, and 
Touchstone blood In Donovan, since the union of these two resu‘ted in 
O’Donovan Rossa, who by his pedigree might he a better horse than he is. 
Bettyfield is another proof of the success of breeding on these lines, her s re 
(Amphion) being inbred to Touchstone on his two inside quarters, and straining 
back to Blackluck and Birdcatcher on the top and bottom of his pedigree, 
whilst her dam (Thistlefield) gives him back his Birdcatcher strain through her 
sire (Springfield), by St. Albans, son of Stockwell, and his two Touchstone 
crosses through Marsyas and Scottish Chief, together with an invaluable strain 
of Sweetmeat through her dam (Thistle). 

I might continue the argument ad ‘nfinitum, by going further down these 
two lists of winning sires and sires of winning mares, had I sufficient space to 
do so, but I have probably quoted enough of them te show the bloods which 
are combined in most of the best sires, as well as the value of the figures in 
estimating any horse’s probable chances of success either on tie race-course or 
at the stud. 





S regards current sport under National IIunt Rules there is nothing to be 
1 said just now, frost havins put a veto on everything of the sort 

during the whole of last week. That anyone has regretted this, except 
those pecuniarily interested, is not likely, and it speak§ volumes as to the indif- 
ference with which this class of racing is regarded by the public in these days, 
that a week’s respite from the wearisome iteration of seeing the same old crocks 
beating one another in turn, for forty-pound plates, round artificial circus 
tracks, is welcomed as‘a boon, rather than otherwise. There is no doubt that 
if the so-called ‘* illegitimate” sport is ever to be put on its legs again, imme- 
diate and drastic reforms will have to be resorted to. That hurdle-racing has 
to a certain extent killed steeplechasing is obvious, and were this branch of the 
jumping business confined to three and four year o'ds, we should see many 
more horses schooled over a country, and running in steep'echases. Then, 
again, there should certainly be no steeplechase run for, at any but dona-fide 
Hunt Meetings, of less value than 100 sovs., except perhaps for maidens ; 
whilst if the National Hunt Committee would only amend their rules regarding 
the distribution of stakes, so as to give the new Welter Flat Races a chance, we 
might see some racing worth the name, ins‘ead of the miserable so-called sport 
which has long ago tired out all its oldest and best supporters, and with which 
the hunting interest, the real backbone of cross-country sport, will have nothing 
to do. 

The most important event of the week was the meeting of the National 
Hunt Committee, and in this connection I am sorry to see that this benighted 
body is still setting its face against the improvement of ‘ point-to-point ” 
steeplechases, the only form of racing over natural ‘‘ countries ” now left to us. 
The ruling body again affirms that ‘‘ point-to-point steeplechases are not 
soverned by National Hunt Rules.” Then all Ihave to say is, that the sooner 
it gets some rules of its own to govern it the better. In fact, the whole 
position taken up by the National Hunt authorities in this matter is absurd and 
untenable. They begin by stating that they will have nothing to do with 
point-to-point steeplechases, and then go on to make conditions, one of whic), 
that forbidding any money to be taken for any stand or enclosure, effectually 
prevents these meetings being respectably conducted. Surely it would be more 
sensible on their part to do one of two things, either to manage the sport them- 
selves, or to allow somebody else to do so. The sooner too that they realise 
the fact that this is a struggle between xa/ura/l and artificial steeplechasing 
the better. Their rules have reduced a// steeplechasing of the present 
day to the latter, whereas a vast majority of sportsmen infinitely prefer 
the former. What would be simpler than to keep the present rules in 
force for artificial and enclosed cdurses, and make new ones for natural cross- 
country racing such as these so-called ‘‘ point-to-point”? meetings would, with 
a little encouragement and judicious treatment, develop into? What earthly 
reason the National Hunt Committee can have for forbidding a charge being 
made for admission to a stand or enclosure it is difficult to see, and still more 
so to imagine how else they think that the money can be obtained for the 
payment of police and competent officials. As it is, “the boys” will surely 
grasp the situation some day, and when they have wiecked two or three 
meetings this really genuine and popular class of sport will cease to exist. 
Perhaps that is what the committee are aiming at; if.so, such narrow-minded 
jealousy will certainly disgust everyone. 

The last two days of the present week are booked to Lingfield and Windsor, 
where Swaledale, Lord Arravale, and Breemount’s Pride are amongst those 
entered. The last-named is a good mare over three or four miles of country, in 
spite of her infirmity, and she last month beat that smasher Gentle Ida over 
3} miles on the flat at Sandown Park, though with a 21lb. pull in the weights. 
Lord Arravale is a useful chaser, and was winning the Great Sandown Steeple- 
chase when he fell ; whilst Swaledale is such a good stayer over hurdles, that he 
is sure to win several races of this sort before the season ends. Others that will 
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pay for following between now and April next are the five year old Yorkmint, a 
very high-class young chaser ;°Turkish Bath, who is sure to win a good handi- 
cap over sticks before long ; that good horse Soliman, if only the handicapper 
will give him a chance ; Punch Ladle, useful over two miles of country ; Lord 
Audley, who will be worth following in three-mile steeplechases at Sandown, 
Kempton, and Hurst Parks, etc. ; old Grodno, who stays well, and generally 
wins over fences when his connections fancy him; Harvesting, a clinking four 
year old over hurdles ; and those two good jumpers Drogheda and Dead Level. 
These are only a few that come into my mind as I write as likely to pay for 
following during the present winter, and we shall probably see some new hands 
at the game during the next few weeks, of some of whom I shall have a word or 
two to say when they appear. OurTpost. 





not .arrive at the fixture, it was not fit to hunt during the past 

week. If, as seems probable at the time I am writing, the frost 
breaks up, it is likely enough that some first-rate sport will mark the close of 
the year. 

There is nothing better for scent than a light covering of snow melted oft 
the ground by soft rain. As soon as it became evident that no sport could be 
enjoyed in England I telegraphed to friends in Ireland begging for news of 
sport over there, in case the frost should not have laid its hand on Meath and 
Kildare pastures. For it is certainly true that the less we are able to hunt the 
more do we enjoy reading about it. Before, however, turning to the scanty 
records of sport which only are possible this week, it may not be out of place 
to offer a suggestion on the subject of the dispute which has arisen in the 
Meath Hunt. The facts of the case are that the owner of a certain covert 
found the whipper-in guarding a main earth, The owner told the man to go 
away and to give a good fox the chance of escaping. The man refused, and 
there was something of a scuffle. The whipper-in was clearly in the wrong, 
though everyone will allow that as a servant he was in a difficult position, 
having had orders from the Master to be where he was. The point of general 
interest is, of course, not the merits of the particular dispute, but whether it is 
wise to kill a good fox when hard pressed by such means. Most hunting men, 
especially those who, like the present writer, have hunted hounds and had 
charge of coverts, will be inclined to let off the good foxes and to take no 
advantage of them. But though this may be the sentimental view, it is 
probably wrong. I think a hard-run fox oftener dies in the earth than is 
commonly supposed, and there are those who think—though with this I do not 
agree—that lying in the earth when heated is a cause of mange among foxes. 
There was a certain drain on neutral ground, between the Pytchley and the 
Grafton countries. By common consent this drain was never opened for years. 
When at length it was necessary to relay the drain and the whole 
length was opened the remains of no less than /hirteen dead foxes were 
found in it. The fact is foxes must be killed or we could not preserve 
them. It is perfectly true of every country I know to say that the 
more foxes you kill the more you have. But there is another point which is 
too often forgotten, and that is, that hounds must have blood if we are to see 
sport. It once happened to the present writer to hunt a pack of foxhounds 
which had had no blood for a fortnight. By luck, and perhaps a little manage- 
ment, we killed one day. No one who saw the change in that pack would ever 
again doubt the value of blood. A hard-riding friend was sitting with me in covert 
when the pack came tearing and screaming along. ‘‘ You’ve got some new 
hounds,” he said ; ‘*never saw the old ones run like that.” Yet it was only 
the difference between well-blooded hounds and the reverse. Still there are 
limits. Foxes should never be held up after the cubbing season unless they are 
mangy, nor should they be ridden down, even though so great an authority as 
the late Captain Arkwright of the Oakley would do this. Whippers-in will try 
to drive foxes into the pack; this, too, is unfair and unsportsmanlike. But if 
an earth is open, the whipper-in has been wont, from the time of Beckford onwards, 
to ride forward and stop the hunted fox from entering—if he can. 

There is one advantage of hunting in Ireland, in that frost is perhaps slower 
to come and quicker to leave than in England. The first pack in my corre- 
spondent’s notes is the Limerick. ‘‘ Mr. Wise, the Master, is in South Africa, and 
Captain Harrison is managing the country. Those who hunted in East Galway 
will not yet have forgotten the excellent sport shown by Captain Harrison, nor 
the good horses that Mr. Harrison used to ride. The fame of Silver Doctor, the 
Dublin winner, has not yet died out. This pack had their best run this season 
from Dohore. The fox, a fine large rather dark-coloured one, knew what was 
coming, and found himself. Coming away, he paused for a moment as though 
to listen for the cry of hounds, and the chorus decided him to go away fast and 
straight. I have heard people say that they believe that foxes can in some 
mysterious way tell whether scent lies well or ill. It is true they can, but only 
by the cry of hounds, which, being stronger or weaker, warns them of the hotness 
of the pursuit. The pace was fast and furious at first, and only those who 
came away with hounds had much of a position till hounds became silent and then 
checked. They swung themselves round, and I think one hound came back to the 
spot where they had left it, hit off the scent, and ran well though not quite so 
fast into the gorse at Garryfine. Here they say hounds were holloaed on to a 
fresh fox, and it may have been so, . After all, no one but the huntsman can 
be quite sure whether there is a change or not, and he does not tell as a rule, 
The pack was laid on without hesitation, and hounds and horses all the stronger 
for the moment’s breathing time. The pace and the scent forced the fox rather 
beyond his point, but he knew where he was going, and swinging leftwards 
and again in the same direction, he went to ground near the river at Bruree. 
This distance was about ten miles, and the pace good considering the country 
covered. If hounds run far they cannot keep at full stretch all the time. 
Tuesday was a fine morning, and the Meath met at Captain Hone’s new home. 
Such an old sportsman, friend of the Master and supporter of the Meath, gave us 


\ ‘ 7 ITII the exception of Wednesday, when the hounds I went to meet did 
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a welcome. There were a good many people out—Prince Francis of Teck; M. 
Maynard, Master of the famous Ward’s; Mr. Jameson ; Capcain Studs, who 
sometimes shows you the way from Market Harborough ; | Mr. Saville from that 
famous riding corps the Ist Bombay Lancers; Mr. Eustis, an American, who loves 
hunting in Meath ; Count Stolberg, and, of course, Captain Ione and his boy. 
“*The first fox dashed away, and was fairly raced over some rough ground, and 
went to earth in a sewer where three keen hounds followed him. — It was a 
matter of some time to extricate the hounds, so the Master, never willing to lose 
much of the too short November days, trotted away to Dunville Sticks. The 
foxes were all at home, but unfortunately some people, like the man in 
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Beckford, had brought their little dogs, and one of these chased the fox back. 


The fox went straight through and out the other side. The Master saw an 
uplifted hat, and galloping off with the pack got away on good terms to the Hurley 
River. Now, let me be frank and say I saw little from that point, but those who 


rode the line had a nice run with a kill.” 

What is to be our hunting fate in the coming week who can tell. For the 
last twenty-four hours it has thawed and frozen alternately, and the sound of skates 
being ground reminds us of other sports which must have their turn. Let us hope 
it may be a short one ; for have these skaters not covered rinks, with Hungarian 
bands and other delights ? X. 


The West End Winter Dog Show. 


I Messrs. John Shorthose, je H. 
Walsh, Brailsford, Joblin, and 
their associates in the conduct of 

the first dog show ever held—which 
by the way took place at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne in the fifties--could ever have 
imagined that from that humble event 
could have sprung such a gathering of 
the canine tribe as that which was held 
at Earl’s Court last week, they must 
be credited with the virtue of having 
been very sanguine men. Happily the 
first-mentioned gentleman is with us 
still, and although not present in London 
on Wednesday, he has been prepared 
for such developments by the steady 
increase that is evident in the popularity 
of dog shows during the past forty 
years. Still it was a huge accomplish- 
ment on the part of Mrs. Stennard 
Robinson to succeed in attracting an 
entry of over 3,000, though doubtless 
the fact that a share of the receipts was 
promised to the soldiers’ and _ sailors’ 
funds materially assisted her in_ her 
efforts to gain support. At the same 
time an entry which included 223 fox- 
terriers, 137 hard-haired Scottish 
terriers, 136 collies, 129 spaniels and 
bulldogs, and 106 Newfoundlands is a Hulsey kHoern 
great one when the season of the year is 
taken into consideration, and every = 7° “ail. 
possible credit is due to the inde- 
tatigable Mrs. Stennard Robinson for her share of the success. 
This was the first show ever held under the auspices of 
the recently-established International Kennel Club, which is 
honoured by the Duke of York’s support in the position of 
general president, whilst included amongst the cther presidents 
are the Duke of Marlborough, representing England; the Duke 
of Buccleugh, Scotland; H.I.H. the Grand Duke Michael, 
Russia; many other notable members of the aristocracy repre- 
senting other parts of the world as presidents. The idea of an 
international club is a thoroughly good one, well worthy of the 
support of dog-lovers of all denominations, as such a_ body is 
much wanted to draw the admirers of the canine race towards 
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each other, and should supply a long-felt want as an absolute 
court of appeal for the regulation of doggy affairs. 

Of course it is impossible to attempt a detailed criticism of 
such an exhibition, but it may generally be observed that the 
buildings at Earl’s Court adapt themselves excellently to the 
purposes of a canine exhibition, and that although the weather 
was intensely cold the attendance was extremely good, so that 
the commercial aspect of the gathering must have been of a 
gratifying nature. Many of the classes, moreover, were 
extremely well represented, though regrets may once more be 
expressed concerning the decadence of the setter and pointer ; 
indeed, had it not been for Mr. Farron’s Cocker spaniels and 
Mr. Harding Cox’s retrievers the sport- 
ing classes would have been scarcely 
worth looking over ; but, unfortunately, 
it is often thus at modern dog shows. 
Perhaps the most fortunate exhibitor 
was Mr. George Raper of Sheffield, 
who, with an entry of ten, captured ten 
first prizes and five seconds, in addition 
to championships and special prizes. 
Upon the whole the terriers were the 
great feature of the show, the best of 
this section being the fox-terrriers, hard- 
haired, Scottish and Irish; other well- 
represented varieties, so far as individual 
excellence was concerned, being Borzois, 
greyhounds, Pomeranians, and Schip- 
perkes, whilst some most charming 
dappled Dachshunds were also exhi- 
bited. The idea of instituting county 
competitions is an excellent one, that 
will no doubt become most popular at 
the larger shows, but it requires further 
developing, when the acquisition of a 
county cup will be the ambition of 
many a dog-loving country gentleman. 

On the third day there. was a grand 
parade of collecting dogs, which may 
be described as animals which have 
recently been devoting their abilities 
and energies to the collection of funds in 
Baker Street. aid of the soldiers and sailors now 
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Secs of the art of shooting. But, none the less, no sportsman will be the worse tor 
reading it, and all young shots are advised to make a careful study of it. 

Two illustrated children’s books which have come are ‘f A Nobody’s Sc ap 
; Book ” (Welis, Gardner) and ‘‘Mother Duck’s Children,” by Gugu 
te Ba (Heinemann), The former is designed in England, printed in Holland, and on 
English paper. There is no reason why it should not have been printed in 
England. The latter is altogether charming. 

More children’s books of old time come from the Leadenhall Press, and 
they are quaint to look upon. The covers are spattered with dabs of paint, as 
though laid on by the hand of a child. The woodcuts are of the simplest. One 











is the ** New Riddle Book of 1778.” Here is a sample of its contents : | 

‘* Great virtues have I \ 

4 There’s none can deny, 4 
And to this I shall mention an odd one, i 

When apply’d to the tail ! 

Tis seldom I fail { 

To make a good boy of a bad one.” i 


Two others, dated 1807 and 1811 respectively, are the work of Mrs. Elzabeth | 
Turner, who clearly had a great vogue inher day. The first, called ‘ The Daisy, i 
or Cautionary Stories,” is exceedingly typical of its age in its direct simplicity : 
** New if Peter had minded his mother’s command, 
Ilis fingers would not have been sore ; 
And he promis’d again, as she bound up his hand 
To play with hot pokers no more,” 
“The Cowslip ” followed, and it is very moral indeed. Here is a sample : 
‘* Miss Lydia Banks, though very young, 
Will never do what’s rude or wrong, 
When spoken to, she always tries 





To give the most polite replies.” 

; ' Of editions of Thackeray there is no end. ‘The last, which begins with ; 

ITAK-KIORY. ‘* Vanity Fair,” in three volumes very handy for the pocket, comes from , 

: ae Dye a ; c : : Messrs. Methuen, with an introduction by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. Mr. Gwynn 
serving 1n South Africa. I he idea 1s another of Mrs. Stennard is at least a whole-hearted admirer of the great novelist. ‘* Between these two 
Robinson’s, and its success is rendered obvious by the fact that novels (* Vanity Fair’ and * Esmond’) the palm must rest; and I do not 
nearly a thousand dogs were included in this canine army of think there is a better novel in any language than either of them.” There are 
mercy, with pecuniary results that amounted to many hundreds three reasons, all somewhat cogent, why I cannot accept this dictum, although 
of pounds. On the last day of the show the army was reviewed I do not yield to Mr. Gwynn or anybody else in admiration and love for 
by she commander-in-chief, Rover, the property of Lord — Paige: | fike ** Pendennis” as well as either ; secondly, I have 

itale tue meee Laulen o eee: sipeel sel eileen not, as Mr. Gwynn seems to have, read all the great novels in all languages ; i 
W olse ey; } : 5 y : g thirdly, these comparisons are absurd. Here is a small batch of really great 
feature of a show which may honestly be referred to as one ot novels: ‘The Heart of Midlothian,” ‘Ivanhoe,” “Adam Bede,” “The 
the best of its kind that has yet been held, whilst the arrange- Master of Ballanirae,” ‘Robert Elsmere,” ‘Tom Jones,” ‘North and 
ments reflect the highest credit upon the hon. secretary, South.” They have nothing in common save excellence, and their excel‘ence 
Mrs. Stennard Robinson, and all those associated with her in the varies in kind rather than in degree. Mr. Gwynn might just as wisely say, 


ignoring port, claret, Madeira, and all the rest of them, that there is nothing 
better than the best champagne. 
‘*The Hunting Diary” issued by Messrs. Thomas and Sons, of Brook 


° $i I] ER A RY O [ ES Sueet, edited by Lord Rosslyn and il ustrated by Mr. Smetham Jones, is 
‘ thoroughly useful and practical. It contains ¢/er a/ia an essay on riding and 
r ' = : \ . 


conduct of the proceedings. 








on the history of hunt dresses and uniforms; also some useful recipes for 









































































== = a M! cleaning hunting things. Fac-similes of hunt buttons add to the interest of the 
Te tik— et : BIG pages, and some of the drawings are of striking spirit. 
: \ E +— EF > Very welcome is the new edition, edited by Mr. J. Otho Paget, of that 
' | a famous book ‘* Thoughts on Hunting in a series of familiar letters to a friend, 
H Mf \ pall eo seme oe glee TLL LN wd ul by Peter Beckford, E-qre.” The year 1779 was that in which Peter wrote his first 
we \ a EFS letter from Bristol Hot Wells, and there is no denying that his book, which is 
- that of a thorough sportsman, still remains a standard work. Mr. Paget, 
perhaps, goes somewhat far in saying that there has been nothing to rival it since 
“TO two books in the list of those which are recommended to those who it was published, and in saying that no man or woman ought to be allowed 
| like to be saved the trouble of thinking what books to order from the in the hunting-field until they have read and thoroughly d gested ** Thoughts on i 
library it is necessary to call special attention, One of them, Mr. Forbes Hunting,” he shows only the natural enthusiasm of an editor, and the fact 
Sieveking’s ‘* The Praise of Gardens,” is not new. In fact Mr. Walter Pater remains that nothing more sound and amusing than Beckford’s letters has ever 
described it as **a scholarly little book ”—TI should have thought Mr. Pater, who been published on the subject. I like, too, the old-time illustrations, especially 
was a precisian, would have said scholarlike—quite fourteen years ago; but there those taken from paintings by Sartorius, who as a painter of sporting dogs has 
is a new edition, and really it is quite a wonderful book, embracing an historical in my humble opinion never hid a rival. 
survey of gardening literature from the days of Solomon to those of D’Annunzio. Books to order from the library : 
Moreover, tre illustrations in the new edition are beautiful and abundant. It is ‘* The Life of Edward White Benson.” A. C. Benson. (Macmillan.) 
just the kind of book to give away at Christmas, and, having given it away, one ** Tennyson, Ruskin, etc.” I. Harrison. (Macmillan.) : 
is liable to buy a fresh copy for oneself. ‘*George Selwyn.” IE. S. Roscoe and Helen Clerque. (Unwin.) i 
The other book is Mr. A. C. Benson’s ‘* Life of Edward White Benson,” in ‘* By Moor and Fell.” Halliwell Sutcliffe. (Unwin.) 
other words, of the late Archbishop of Canterbury. There are those who say ‘* Chinatown Stories.” C. B. Fernald. (Heinemann.) 
that the book is too long. It consists of 1,400 pazes, which is more than any- ** At School and at Sea.” Martello Tower. (Murray.) LOOKER-ON. 
hody would care to digest ata sitting. But, all the same, the book is not really eh. 
a bit too long for those who desire to study the making and development of a a é i 
very remarkable character. Moreover in any well-arranged bioxraphy it is " 


unnecessary to read continuously. One can browse, and in this case the process 
of browsing is very interesting. One curious letter from the Prince of Wales 
about the baccarat case has attracted a great deal of attention; and it will 
attract more. Doubts may perhaps arise whether it was prudent to publish it, 
whether with or without the sanction of the Prince of Wales himself, 








I have once read a book by Mr. William Platt and I survive; but Iam ‘ 
never going to read another. Nevertheless, I am amused at the prospectus of 
his forthe ming book, ‘A Threefold Utterance,” which he has_ issued, 
As an exercise in modesty it is quite superb: ‘* Maeterlinck said of 
my books: ‘I k:ow few which are more absolutely 4y a@ man’; the 
Daily Chronicle critic sad: ‘Seldom have we read anything which FRUIT TREES FOR A SURREY GARDEN. 
gave us so profound an impression of its author's unfitness for author- {To THE Epiror oF ** COUNTRY Lire.” | ‘ 
ship.” To be called ‘A Man’ by a great Poet; to be called ‘of a literary Six,—Can you advise what apple, pear, and plum trees are suitable fer planting 
man’ by a conventional critic; these verdicts together represent almost the at Kast Molesey, Surrey, in a moderate-sized garden, and from whom can | 
highest conceivable praise. But beyond my writings which have been thus obtain them ?—A. T. H. 
criticised, and my music which has been similarly criticised, I have also worked [Fruit trees for moderate-sized gardens should be of the form known as 
at drawing ; and my drawings have not yet been seen. I now propose to ofler bush or pyramid. Standard trees produce too much shade to the other occu- 
for subscription a book of music, poems, and drawings, all of my own creation ; pants, Apples are best and more prolific on the Paradise stock, and pears on 
a threefold utterance, vet a single outcry of a man’s fiery outlook upon life, the quince. The following selection comprises early, medium, and late fruiting 
‘Such a book is undoubtedly unique. This edition, of which each copy will be varieties. Apples (dessert): Devonshire Quarren’en, Worcester Pearmain, 
signed and numbered, will not exceed 200 copies—possibly it will not reach King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Gascoigne’s 
that number. I, the artist, have done my share ; it remains for you, as art-lover, Scarlet. Kitchen varieties: Keswick Codlin, Lord Suffield, Frogmore 
to help this book to see the light.” Prolific, Teasgood’s Nonsuch, Lane’s Prince Albert, Bramley’s Seedling. 
All shooting men wi.l welcome the eighth and rewritten edition of ‘* The Pears: Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
3reechloader, and Ilow to Use it,” by that well-known gunmaker Mr, W. W. Beurré Superfin, Doyenné du Comice, Josephine de Malines. Plums: Early i 
Greener (Chapman and Hall). ‘Ihe author says modestly that the book is not Prolific, Jefferson, Kirke’s, Victoria, Greengage, Monarch, Any good nursery- 
written for experts, nor for those who have special opportunities for the acquisition man would supply all the above well-known kinds. —Eb.] 
. 
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AN INVALID’S FRIENDS. 
{To rue Eprror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.” | 

Sik,—-In recent issues of your paper we have 1ead some correspondence on the 
subject of pony traps, and we think some of your readers may be interested to 
see the accompanying photographs of our little donkey carriage. It 1s of wicker- 
work, is very light and easy (having india-rubber tyres), and seated for two. 
My daily country drives have done so much to restore meto health after many 
vears of severe illness, which kept me in one room, and mostly in bed, that I 
should be so glad if it would help anyone else to hear of our little pair of 
donkeys. Pixie, the elder of the two (nearest the camera), is now fully six 
years old. She has been with us for eighteen months, and has been promoted 
from a bath-chair to the present little carriage in double harness with Topsy. 
The latter we got about three months ago, and though not yet full grown, she isa 
thoroughly good litte doakey and a capital goer. She is already a great pet, 
and Pixie and she are now on excellent t rms, though at first the new comer 
vas a great trial to the old favourite. They are not in the same stable, but 
on being taken out in the morning Pixie lool.s in to see if her companion is still 
there. She is a very intelligent, clever animal, and has Leen known to 
open her stable door by slipping the bolt when not locked in; indeed, 
history saith that she stole the keys and hid them in the straw! The 
first day she objected to go into her new quarters, and was ignominiously 
carried in by three men! She has a special aversion to wet roads, but 
ingeniously arranges for Topsy to trot through the pools of water. Donkeys 
are not so common in our neighbourhood as in England, and we wish they were 
better understood and more appreciated. We find them most intelligent and 
affectionate, and if properly treated not so very stubborn, as generally supposed. 
Pixie and Topsy have their coats clipped, and are fed and groomed and trained 
to trot like pouies.—-M. G. B., Broughty Ferry, Scotland. 


DOG STEALING. 

{To THe Epiror or **Country LIre.”] 
Sik,-—I am very glad to see that a determined effort is being made by the police 
to put down the systematic dog stealing trade that is done in the metropolis. 
jiow systematic that trade is will be shown clearly enough by the following 
instance, which I have every reason to know to be true, and which I think 
ought to be of interest. After one of the Afghan Wars an officer a certain 
regiment therein engaged had a letter and some papers and a few relics that had 
belonged to a private in his regiment to give to a man, the brother of the 
ptivate who had been killed, at an address in a very poor part of the East End 
of London. He found the place after a little difficulty, and gave the things to 
the man, who was excessively crateful. Just as he was going to take his leave 
the man said to him, ‘‘ Now, you have been very kind to my poor brother, sir. 
Is there any little dog that you’ve seen about in London that you’ve taken 
a fancy to? I'd be most happy to procure him for you, if you have.” 
I may say that the officer had already teld the man that he was leaving 
London for the country on the following day. It was some little time 
before the visitor quite comprehended the meaning of the host’s generous 
offer, which amounted to just this—an offer to steal for him 
any dog in London that he might happen to have taken a 
fancy to. This story, which I can assure you is perfectly 
genuine, may serve to throw a light on the ways of the dog- 
stealing fraternity of London, to show how little shame 
they have of their doings, how certain they can make their 
results ; and, moreover, it throws a queer light on human 
nature in the man’s really rather touching anxiety to show 
his gratitude and make some slight return, and the singulat 
and doubtful shape that he proposed the return should 
take.—F. L. M. 


WHITE CURLEW. 

{To THE Eprror oF ‘Country LIFEF.”] 
S1r,—-The accompanying photograph is of a white curlew 
(Numenius arquata), shot on the shores of Dornoch Firth, 
in Scotland. The bird, which had not pink eyes, is a 
male.— ROWLAND WARD. 


FERNS IN WINDOW BOXES, CEANOTHUSES, ETC. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘**CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I want to have some outside window boxes in a 
north aspect planted with hardy ferns. 1. What would 
be a suitable selection for this purpose? What compost 
should they be planted in? (my garden soil is of a sandy 
nature). What depth should the boxes be, and should they 
be made of wood or tin?, 2. Would Solanum jasminoides 
be likely to succeed in this neighbourhood on a south 
wall? The soil is sandy and dry, and gravel subsoil: 
3- Which blue ceanothus (not counting Gloire de Ver- 


sor & Kearns 
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sailles) is the bes¢ for planting in the open against a south wail, taking into 
consideration brightness of colour, continuous blooming and profusion? 4. Is 
sandy soil suitable for Clerodendron trickolotum?—-DocToR READER, Mitcham. 

[You could grow a very pleasing collection of hardy ferns in your window 
boxes, but it would be better to rely upon good strong-growing kinds, such as the 
hart’s-tongue, Scolopendium vulgare, and such a distinct form as Kelwayi. 
The hart’s-tongue is an excellent fern, so strong in growth, and handsome. Then 
you could also have the polypodies (Polypodium vulgare), P. cambricum, I. 
Phegopteris, the parsley fern (Allosorus crispus), ani the preity Cystopteris 
fragilis, sea spleenwort (Asplenium marinum), and others. We should plant some 
snowdrops, scillas, and other dwarf bulbs amongst the ferns. Ferns like a 
general compost of peat and fibrous loam, with plenty of drainage in the box, which 
should have some holes in the bottom, for the escape of superfluous water. 
About a foot would be a suitable depth, and let the box be of wood. Solanum 
jasminoides would not thrive at Mitcham, at least we do not think so, not even 
upon a south wall; it is*quite a South of England plant. Plant Ceanothus 
azureus, the species a very charming shrubby wall climber. Ona south wall at 
Ealing, near London, this ceanothus has quite established itself. The Clero- 
dendron is not particular as regards soil, provided it be not a very heavy clay, but 
a good preparation of loam would suit it as well as anything. It must have a 
sunny sheltered place.—ED. | F 


MARECHAL NIEL ROSE OUTDOORS, AND OTHER QUESTIONS. 

{fo rHeE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFe.”’| 
Sir,-—In thanking you for your kind advice to my former query ve selection of 
roses, may I again trouble you on the same subject. You recommended me to 
try Bouquet d’Or as a yellow variety, and I ordered this from a grower, but 
being sold out he has sent me Marechal Niel as a substitute. You will 
remember my situation is fully exposed in the Midlands, soil cold stiff loam 
or mould with clay subsoil, and that I want the roses for the open ground as 
bush _ plants. Now, will Marechal Niel grow and succeed under these 
conditions? I thought it was too tender for open ground, and more adap:ed 
for climbing. Are Mme. Hoste and Etoile de Lyon (both teas) haray and 
suitable for open ground, and are they free bloomers and teal yeliows? I 
should also be grateful if you would indicate which of the following roses are 
good ones, 7.¢., {ree blooming, suited to my conditions, and of good size, shape, 
and full: Xavier Olibo, La France, Pride of Waltham, Duke of Albany, 
Merveille de Lyon, Lord Bacon, Emperor, Black Prince, Mrs. John Laing, 
and Ifer Majesty ; and what is the best very dark rose—the nearest approach 
to a black? Some growers describe Xavier Olibo as a ‘ velvety I lack.” Is 
this a true description? Would all the above roses do well om their own 
roots ?—S. J. JONEs. 

[As you desire a yellow-flowered rose to grow as a bush, Marechal Niel 
would be the worst variety to select as a substitute for Bouquet d’Or. You 
could not make a more unhappy selection. Not only is Marechal Niel of 
an unsuitable habit of growth, but it would fail utterly in such an exposed 
garden. Only in quite favourable positions will this famous rose flower out 
of doors. The grower who recommended it to you has a very limited 
knowledge of roses. True, the past trop:cal summer has been greatly favourable 
to the Marechal Niel variety, and we have gathered some beautiful flowers from 
outdoor plants grown in bush form, but such a summer may not occur again 
for many years. You should have no difficulty whatever in procuring Bouquet 
@Or, but failing that variety Mme. Hoste would be the next best. It is, 
perbaps, the most satisfactory dwarf yellow rose we at present possess. Perle 
des Jardins is of richer colour, but not so reliable. The colour of the flower 
of Mme. Hoste is pale lemon yellow. Etoile de Lyon is of richer tint, but 
needs a dry year. It is first rate under glass. We wish someone would raise 
a good rich golden yellow dwarf rose. Amazone and Jean Pernet are satisfactory 
yellow roses, so also are Belle Lyonnaise and Mme. Eugene Verdier, the last- 
mentioned being most attractive. The last two mentioned are: climbing 
varieties, but succeed in bush form if moderately pruned. You ask us which 
of the following are free flowering and of good size and shape: La France, 
Pride of Waltham, Merveille de Lyon, Mrs. John Laing, Duke of Albany, 
Xavier Olibo, Lord Bacon, Emperor, Black Prince, and Her Majesty. In our 
opinion, the first five possess these qualities in a high degree. Her Majesty is 
a magnificent flower, but cannot be described as free. As to the best very dark 
rose, we have found Abel Carriere as reliable as any. Xavier Olibo is not so 
dark, and moreover is of very poor growth. ‘* Velvety crimson ” would more 
correctly describe its colour than ‘velvety black.” Doubtless all the above- 
named roses would succeed upon their own roots, but the trouble is to get 
them. If, however, you obtain them on the briar cutting or seedling briar, you 
will find that they will develop quickly into handsome Lushes.—ED. } 
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